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An ANNOUNCEMENT 


sees Department of Education of 
the University of Chicago has 
assumed the responsibility for the dis- 
tribution of the important series of 
yearbooks published by the National 
Society for the Study of Education. 
From 1901, the date of the organiza- 
tion of the Society, until 1916, the 
yearbooks were distributed by the 
University of Chicago Press. From 
1916 to the present time the distribut- 
ing agency has been the Public School 
Publishing Company of Bloomington, 
Illinois. 

In addition to the School Review and 
the Elementary School Journal, the 
Department of Education publishes 
two series of monographs: the “Sup- 
plementary Educational Mono- 
graphs” and the “Publications of the 
Laboratory Schools of the University 
of Chicago.” The yearbooks of the 
National Society are now to be han- 
dled by the publications office of the 
Department through which the jour- 


nals and the monographs have long 
been circulated. 

The National Society for the Study 
of Education was first organized in 
1895 as the National Herbart Society 
and was designed to promote the 
scientific study of educational prob- 
lems. Its first Executive Council in- 
cluded Elmer E. Brown, Nicholas 
Murray Butler, John Dewey, Charles 
DeGarmo, Wilbur S. Jackman, 
Charles A. McMurry, Frank M. Mc- 
Murry, Levi Seeley, and C. C. Van 
Liew. The procedure was to have the 
members of the Society write mono- 
graphs on important educational top- 
ics and to arrange for the discussion of 
these writings at national and regional 
meetings of the members. 

The tradition of discussion meet- 
ings for the critical review of the 
monographs as they were written has 
been continued under the National 
Society; but the selection of topics for 
consideration has been steadily broad- 
ened under the successor organization, 
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and the demand for the yearbooks has 
developed to such proportions that 
the publication program is now the 
most prominent feature of the So- 
ciety’s activities. 

The yearbook is published annually 
in February, usually in two volumes 
covering two separate topics of cur- 
rent interest to educators. Each vol- 
ume is prepared by experts in the 
field of the subject under considera- 
tion. Under supervision of the Board 
of Directors of the Society, a commit- 
tee is selected to assume the responsi- 
bility for the preparation of each vol- 
ume. The prestige attained by this 
series of publications is a notable trib- 
ute to the work of the hundreds of 
members of the profession who have 
contributed time and talent to the en- 
terprise. Each yearbook is presented 
to the members of the Society at a 
meeting held in conjunction with the 
annual convention of the American 
Association of School Administrators. 

The yearbook for 1943, the Forty- 
second Yearbook, consists of two vol- 
umes. Part I, Vocational Education, 
has been prepared under the direction 
of a committee of well-known experts 
in the field, the chairman of which is 
Franklin J. Keller, principal of the 
Metropolitan Vocational High School 
in New York City. Associated with 
the committee and contributing to the 
volume are twenty-three specialists 
representing various areas of the field 
of vocational education. This pub- 
lication gives a comprehensive treat- 
ment of the subject, for it covers the 
various types of vocational training 
for both youth and adults and de- 
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scribes the forms of institutional im- 
plementation of vocational-education 
programs. 

Part II is entitled The Library in 
General Education. The chairman of 
the committee responsible for this 
volume is Louis R. Wilson, dean 
emeritus of the Graduate Library 
School of the University of Chicago, 
with whom are associated as commit- 
tee members eight persons who have 
made outstanding contributions in the 
field. In the preparation of this 
book, the committee has had the as- 
sistance of twenty associated contrib- 
utors. This volume explains the role 
of the library in general education, de- 
scribes the appropriate functions and 
methods of school libraries at different 
levels of instruction, evaluates the 
services of public libraries in relation 
to both the adult and the school popu- 
lations, and provides many valuable 
suggestions pertaining tothe materiais 
and procedures requisite to effective 
library use on the part of all the per- 
sonnel involved in a well-conceived 
program of general education. 

The transfer of the agency for the 
publications of the National Society 
to this Department has been made 
with the view of securing more effec- 
tive co-ordination of the agency with 
the executive office of the Society, 
which since 1941 has been housed in 
the Graduate Education Building of 
the University of Chicago. Copies of 
the yearbooks for 1943 and for all 
previous years are available on order 
to the Department of Education, Uni- 
versity of Chicago, 5835 Kimbark 
Avenue, Chicago. 
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PRE-INDUCTION TRAINING 


| emg high school has been asked 
by the United States Office of 
Education and by the War Depart- 
ment to offer pre-induction courses in 
physics and shopwork for all boys in 
Grades XI and XII. Outlines of five 
“Pre-induction Training Courses” 
have been published and sent to every 
high school. Textbooks have been pre- 
pared by a number of publishers for 
these courses. A wartime curriculum 
is now in the making. Clearly the cen- 
ter of wartime change in the curric- 
ulum lies in the fields of physical sci- 
ences and mathematics. Every sec- 
ondary-school administrator has re- 
sponsibility for modifying the curric- 
ulum so as to make the greatest possi- 
ble contribution to manpower both in 
the armed forces and in industry. 

The ordinary school administrator 
must be puzzled, if not actually be- 
wildered, by the variety of suggestions 
that have come to him from official 
and quasi-official sources. Which sug- 
gestions have the most authority be- 
hind them? Which represent the lat- 
est form of governmental and military 
policy? How can the administrator 
make the high-school program best 
meet manpower needs? How can he 
make the high-school program best 
serve the pupils? 

In an attempt to help the high- 
school principal and the teacher of sci- 
ence and mathematics see the man- 
power problem in its various ramifica- 
tions and understand the possibilities 
of high-school science and mathe- 
matics for meeting the manpower 
problem, the Cooperative Committee 
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on Science Teaching has issued a re- 
port entitled “High-School Science 
and Mathematics in Relation to the 
Manpower Problem.” The Coopera- 
tive Committee consists of representa- 
tives from the following societies: the 
National Association for Research in 
Science Teaching, the American As- 
sociation of Physics Teachers, the 
American Chemical Society, the 
Mathematical Association of America, 
and the Union of American Biological 
Societies. Copies of the recent report 
may be obtained free by writing to the 
chairman, Robert J. Havighurst, at 
the University of Chicago. 

The report is based on the assump- 
tion that all pupils in Grades XI and 
XII—girls as well as boys—will take 
courses to equip them for meeting 
manpower needs either in the armed 
forces or in industry and the essen- 
tial civilian occupations. High-school 
boys in these two grades may be 
thought of as falling into three groups. 
About one-fourth of the total number 
consists of boys who have been follow- 
ing a scientific program, who are inter- 
ested in science and mathematics, and 
who have good general intelligence. 
Another fourth consists of boys who 
are equally intelligent but who have 
no special interest in science or mathe- 
matics and have not been following a 
science or mathematics sequence in 
high school. The third group consists 
of all the boys who fall in the lower 
half of Grades XI and XII in intelli- 
gence and scientific and mathematical 
ability. 

The committee advises that the 
first group, consisting of able boys 
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who are already heading toward scien- 
tific or technical occupations, should 
continue in high school with the regu- 
lar college-preparatory science and 
mathematics courses. Practically all 
the members of this group, upon 
reaching draft age, probably will be 
sent by the Army to colleges for post- 
induction training of a scientific or 
technical nature. 

The second group, consisting of able 
boys who have little interest and back- 
ground in science and mathematics, 
should take the official pre-induction 
courses as well as an advanced course 
in general mathematics. It is expected 
that most of these boys, upon entering 
the Army, will be sent to Army spe- 
cialist schools to be trained as enlisted 
men for technical jobs. 

The third group, consisting of the 
boys who fall in the lower half in gen- 
eral intelligence and scientific and 
mathematical ability, should take 
some of the official pre-induction 
courses as well as a refresher or review 
course in arithmetic. It is expected 
that these boys also will be sent to 
Army specialist schools and that many 
of them will be able to qualify for sim- 
ple technical jobs. 

High schools have been asked by 
the War Department to offer the of- 
ficial pre-induction courses to all boys. 
In spite of the fact that the course out- 
lines are pitched at a level of difficulty 
about equivalent to that of college- 
preparatory physics, it seems clear 
that these courses will have to be 
taught at a much more descriptive 
and elementary level if all boys are to 
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be eligible for them. Consequently the 
abler boys who have good scientific 
and mathematical backgrounds either 
should be taught in separate sections 
or should follow the regular college- 
preparatory science and mathematics 
courses, which are the best pre-induc- 
tion courses for them. 

The committee recommends that 
there should be no wartime change in 
the high-school curriculum below 
Grade XI. The present courses in bi- 
ology and general science are essential 
in the general education of boys and 
girls. Such courses may emphasize 
war applications, but they should not 
be supplanted by specific wartime 
courses. The committee suggests that 
curriculum changes which are now 
taking place in Grades XI and XII 
should be regarded as temporary. No 
pattern for a permanent curriculum is 
likely to be found in them. Yet the ex- 
perience of adapting science and 
mathematics teaching to the needs of 
immediate practical and fateful action 
should prove invaluable. Out of this 
experience may come vital ideas for 
the improvement of post-war teaching 
of science and mathematics. 


THE CoLLEGE VERSUS THE 
SECONDARY SCHOOL 


HE coming spring will see a novel 

contest between high schools and 
colleges, namely, a competition for 
students; for many colleges, both 
small and large, have announced that 
they will accept boys who have com- 
pleted the Junior year of high school 
with a good record and will give them 
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full Freshman standing. It is not yet 
clear whether the same arrangement 
will be made for girls, although the 
data in the article by Harold Spears 
which appears in this issue of the 
School Review, under the title ‘““How 
the College Admission Office Will Re- 
ceive the High School’s Wartime Cur- 
riculum,” indicate that women’s col- 
leges, at least, will not accept girls 
before high-school graduation. 

Of course the colleges are doing this 
for the best interests of young men. 
As President Zook, of the American 
Council on Education, has said: 

The problem should not be considered as 
one of saving the colleges, but rather as a 
problem of insuring that a reasonable num- 
ber of promising young men are given an op- 
portunity to begin their college training be- 
fore induction in the armed forces. 

Nevertheless, the fact is that many 
secondary-school educators will resist 
having the cream of their Junior class 
skimmed off and will argue that they 
can do a better job of educating seven- 
teen-year-olds than the colleges can. 
The private secondary schools, in par- 
ticular, will object to this move on the 
part of colleges. The headmaster of a 
private secondary school recently said 
to the writer: “It would be better if 
we kept the boys for an extra year, 
through the Freshman year in college. 
We can give a boy much more in his 
Freshman college year than Harvard 
can.” 

There is a natural difference of in- 
terest between the colleges and the 
secondary schools on this point. On 
the whole, we may expect the second- 
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ary-school people to hesitate about 
recommending that high-school Jun- 
iors go to college next autumn. It is 
interesting, in this connection, to no- 
tice that the Educational Policies 
Commission has approved the plan. 
The Commission members are divided 
about evenly between college educa- 
tors and public-school educators. 
President Day of Cornell University, 
a member of the Commission, said: 
“Tt will give young men a ‘toe hold’ in 
college before they enter military serv- 
ice.”” Dean Edmonson, of the School 
of Education of the University of 
Michigan, is closer to the secondary- 
school people. He said: 

Many principals of high schools and 
academies will feel that students can spend 
the last year to better advantage in high 
school than in a college. It will, therefore, be 
necessary for the higher institutions to have 
conferences with the heads of the secondary 
schools in order that the advantages and dis- 
advantages of the proposal may be carefully 
explored. 

A few college educators argue that 
this emergency presents an opportu- 
nity to reform secondary and college 
education by shortening both and giv- 
ing the Bachelor’s degree at the age of 
eighteen, before a student can be 
drafted. They maintain that now is 
the time to “‘squeeze the water out of 
the B.A. degree,” as well as to elimi- 
nate the fads and frivolity from sec- 
ondary education, and that, if these 
things are done, a liberal education 
can be achieved at about the age of 
eighteen. 

This editorial writer is dubious 
about the possibility and the desir- 
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ability of attempting permanent edu- 
cational reform during a war. Mili- 
tary necessity is almost sure to inter- 
fere with what is educationally de- 
sirable. The statement of President 
Day that the shortening of the high- 
school period will “give young men a 
‘toe hold’ in college before they enter 
military service” appears to be a more 
accurate operational description of the 
situation than the statement that 
young men will get a liberal education 
by the age of eighteen. 

The amount of time that young 
people take to get a “liberal educa- 
tion” is dependent on the state of the 
society in which they live. There is no 
definite point at which a person may 
be said to “have”’ a liberal education, 
as though one measured the attain- 
ment of a liberal education by watch- 
ing a gauge and awarding a B.A. de- 
gree when the knowledge level reached 
a certain mark. A few years ago there 
were arguments for lengthening the 
period of general education because 
society had no need for the productive 
labor of young people. Such times 
may come again. 

Turning to a question of education- 
al practice, what are the chances that 
a great number of young people will 
enter college next summer or autumn 
directly from their Junior year in high 
school? Certainly many students and 
their parents will want rapid academic 
progress just now. The idea of “skip- 
ping a grade” in high school will ap- 
peal widely. But the colleges, espe- 
cially the small private colleges, have 
one major handicap. High school is 
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cheaper, as a rule, than college. By 
the time the ordinary citizen makes 
the payments on his income tax and 
feels the narrowing ciutch of the 
“h.c.l.,” he will have to think twice 
before sending his seventeen-year-old 
son to college. 


THE “FORTUNE” SURVEY OF HIGH- 
ScHOOL PUPILS 


HE December issue of Fortune re- 

ports a survey of high-school pu- 
pils which is worth the attention of 
educators. A cross-section of high- 
school pupils was interviewed. The 
proportion who said that they ex- 
pected to go on with their education 
after high school was 58 per cent. Ac- 
tually, about 30 per cent of the high- 
school graduates have been continuing 
their schooling. Those who expected 
to enter professions numbered 36 per 
cent. Actually, not more than to or 15 
per cent of high-school graduates en- 
ter the professions. About 30 per cent 
of the Negro pupils interviewed ex- 
pected to go into teaching or nursing. 
Of children of farming families, only 
15 per cent said that they would go 
into farming. Of children of laboring 
families, only 16 per cent said that 
they planned to go into factory work 
or skilled or mechanical trades. Both 
of these classes gave their first choice 
to the professions. 

Fortune comments that the great 
majority of our high-school pupils 
look forward to better things in adult- 
hood than most of them will get. Of 
course this fact has been known to ed- 
ucators for some time. High-school 
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pupils and their parents look to the 
schools as social elevators. More 
young people are attempting to board 
the elevators than there is room for. 

One of the principal problems of 
secondary education now—and a prob- 
lem which will, perhaps, be the most 
important problem after the war—is 
the problem of educating boys and 
girls so that they may realize their 
ambitions for better things but, at the 
same time, teaching them not to ex- 
pect and desire too much. 


TEACHING CRITICAL THINKING 
IN WARTIME 


HE National Council for the So- 

cial Studies published in Decem- 
ber, 1942, its Thirteenth Yearbook, 
Teaching Critical Thinking in the So- 
cial Studies. Only in a democracy 
could such a thing happen. The 
United States continues to put a pre- 
mium on the development of in- 
formed, straight-thinking young citi- 
zens. However important for immedi- 
ate action is the work of science and 
mathematics teachers in pre-induc- 
tion courses, the destiny of our society 
rests fully as much upon what is 
taught in the social-science classrooms 
of the country. 

The editor of the yearbook, Howard 
R. Anderson, associate professor of 
education at Cornell University and 
director of social studies in the Ithaca 
public schools, says: 

Teachers who wish to help pupils develop 
skill in critical thinking must determine the 
specific skills which are part of this general 
skill, must provide practice situations in 
class for developing these skills, must help 
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students use these skills in lifelike situations 
outside the classroom, and must seek evi- 
dence as to the extent to which these new 
abilities have been mastered and are being 
practiced by pupils. 

The book deals systematically with 
these things. Professor Frederick G. 
Marcham, of the Cornell University 
Department of History, writes the 
section on “The Nature and Purpose 
of Critical Thinking in the Social 
Studies.” Professor Elmer Ellis, of 
the University of Missouri Depart- 
ment of History, writes on “Methods 
and Materials for Developing Skill in 
Critical Thinking.” He finds that 
high-school teachers have been back- 
ward about developing such methods 
except in the field of propaganda anal- 
ysis. Howard E. Wilson, associate 
professor of education at Harvard 
University, writes on “Developing 
Skill in Critical Thinking through 
Participation in School and Commu- 
nity Life.” Hilda Taba, assistant pro- 
fessor of education at the University 
of Chicago, writes on “The Evalua- 
tion of Critical Thinking.” 

Practically all the teaching and 
testing practices which are described 
in the yearbook have been developed 
within the past decade. Use of such 
practices is still limited to a small pro- 
portion of the teachers in a small 
proportion of the secondary schools. 
Teaching critical thinking in the social 
studies is still a highly experimental 
process. The present yearbook should 
give such instruction a firm place in 
the social-studies program and should 
point the way to its further develop- 
ment by large numbers of teachers. 
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ECONOMIC PROPAGANDA IN THE 
SCHOOLS? 


A.M. Invades American Public 
School System,” headlines the 
non-advertising New York daily pa- 
per known as PM in an attack on the 
National Education Association, be- 
cause of a series of conferences be- 
tween teachers and manufacturers 
which the N.E.A. has been sponsoring 
through its National Commission for 
the Defense of Democracy through 
Education. The meetings have been 
held in many communities of the 
United States. PM continues: 

The teaching profession through the 
N.E.A., largest educational group in the 
United States and representing about 
900,000 teachers, has been persuaded to give 
a sympathetic hearing to organized Roose- 
velt-haters, labor-haters, and opponents of 
social legislation. 

For a promise extracted from the N.A.M. 
to try to understand the teachers’ problems, 
the teaching profession, through the N.E.A., 
has agreed to lend a receptive ear to the 
problems of big business as interpreted by 


To this charge Belmont Farley, di- 
rector of publicity of the National Ed- 
ucation Association, replies in a news 
release: 


Similar efforts toward mutual under- 
standing have been undertaken with repre- 
sentatives of the American Federation of 
Labor and the Congress of Industrial Or- 
ganizations, with representatives of agricul- 
ture, and other groups in American life hav- 
ing economic viewpoints conditioned by fac- 
tors related to their particular means of mak- 
ing a living. The purpose of all these con- 
tacts is to secure understanding of the vary- 
ing viewpoints directly from those who advo- 
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cate these points of view and to establish 
sympathetic appreciation for what the 
schools are trying to do. 


These events are a sequel to the 
controversy which developed two or 
three years ago when the National As- 
sociation of Manufacturers employed 
an economist to analyze the social- 
studies textbooks which are generally 
in use in the schools. The report, 
which was unfavorable to some of 
these books, was given a good deal of 
publicity and resulted in such a re- 
action against the N.A.M. that it was 
disavowed by that association. Since 
that time some of the more moderate 
members of the N.A.M. and the 
N.E.A. have been seeking means of 
improving understanding between the 
two groups. 

It undoubtedly is wise for educators 
to enter freely into mutual inter- 
change of views with representatives 
of the various economic interest- 
groups in this country, but this under- 
taking places a considerable responsi- 
bility on educators. They must not 
limit themselves to discussions with 
any one economic interest-group. 
They must see to it that in this process 
all major economic points of view are 
represented. Therefore it will be well 
for teachers of the social sciences, in 
particular, to co-operate with the Na- 
tional Commission for the Defense of 
Democracy through Education in its 
efforts to broaden the contacts be- 
tween educators and representatives 
of various economic interests so as to 
include organizations with diverse 
economic views. 
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EDUCATING JAPANESE-AMERICANS 

wo 110,000 Japanese-Ameri- 

cans were forcibly removed from 
their homes on the Pacific Coast and 
herded together in “relocation cen- 
ters” last spring, many of their Ameri- 
can fellow-citizens felt that this proce- 
dure was painfully similar to what the 
Nazis have done to people in Europe. 
To their American fellow-citizens, 
news that the Japanese-Americans are 
being given some consideration is 
heartening, and an item in Education 
for Victory reporting that schools are 
being established is cheering. 

The Japanese-Americans, most of 
them, are now settled in ten relocation 
centers situated between the Missis- 
sippi River and the Rocky Mountains. 
The centers have been established in 
areas where the land will yield ade- 
quately but stubbornly and only to 
hard workers. There is no reason to 
doubt that the new settlers, who have 
always been hard workers, will make a 
success if they get a fair chance. A 
large element in a fair chance for them 
is that their children shall be properly 
educated. Schools have opened in the 
centers with a total enrolment of 
twenty-five thousand pupils beginning 
with kindergarten and_ running 
through high school. Colorado has set 
a good example. The educational pro- 
gram of the Granada Relocation Cen- 
ter, at Amache, Colorado, is being 
aided by the University of Denver, 
the University of Colorado, and the 
Colorado State College of Education. 
These institutions offer extension 
courses at Granada. Twelve Japa- 
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nese-Americans who are adequately 
qualified have been assigned to the 
new school as teachers, and ten as stu- 
dent teachers. It appears that the 
state of Colorado has welcomed the 
Japanese-Americans and is treating 
them as they have a right to be 
treated. Further, it appears that edu- 
cators have been in the lead—where 
they belong when the problem is one 
of providing people with a chance to 
live like human beings. 


Doers EDUCATION MAKE A 
DIFFERENCE? 


I“ FLoripa there is being carried on 
an educational experiment which 
may go far toward answering the 
question that haunts modern educa- 
tors: Does what we teach really make 
a difference in the out-of-school life of 
children? In three rural communities 
the schools are making a special effort 
to teach improved methods of build- 
ing and operating a home. Studies are 
being made of the houses in which the 
school children live, and their housing 
standards at the end of the experiment 
will be compared with their standards 
at the beginning. A control group of 
three communities is also under study. 

The experiment, called the Project 
in Applied Economics, is being con- 
ducted by the University of Florida 
with funds granted by the Alfred P. 
Sloan Foundation. This is a compan- 
ion project to a study in Kentucky of 
the effects that education has on diet 
and clothing practices. In both experi- 
ments a preliminary survey and evalu- 
ation of standards of living is made; 
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the schools commence to teach with 
the aim of improving living standards; 
and another survey is made at the end 
to discover whether the schools’ work 
has been effective. 

The Curriculum Laboratory of the 
College of Education of the Univer- 
sity of Florida is preparing material 
for teachers and pupils on housing. 
Among other things, there are a bulle- 
tin on Low-Cost Homes for Florida, 
prepared by the School of Architecture 
and Allied Arts, and a source book for 
teachers on ‘Some Construction Ac- 
tivities’ which can be taught in 
school. The source book, which was 
prepared by Orlo Miller Shultz, com- 
mences with advice on building a 
model home in the first grade. It pro- 
ceeds to give information for older 
children on the building of furniture, 
foundations,’ termite shields, screen- 
ing, chimneys, and sanitary privies. 

The program is not utopian. It is 
aimed at taking housing as it is, on a 
rather low level, and effecting im- 
provements that are within the power 
of the people, provided they have the 
information. 


GUIDANCE PROBLEMS IN WARTIME 


HE fact of our being at war might 

seem, at first glance, to solve 
many problems of high-school guid- 
ance. Boys are going into the armed 
forces. Girls are going into business 
and industry. The range of choices is 
narrowed. That the war situation has 
also created many new guidance prob- 
lems is clearly indicated in Harlan C. 
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Koch’s article, “Shifting Emphases in 
the Problems of Pupils in Certain 
Michigan High Schools,” which ap- 
pears in this issue of the School Review. 
There are three new types of guidance 
needed by high-school boys and girls. 

Boys need guidance in the choice of 
courses looking toward war service. 
Shall a boy take pre-induction courses 
aimed at fitting him for an Army job 
in the field of radio, or shall he take 
other pre-induction courses fitting him 
for an Army job as an automobile or 
airplane mechanic? Shall he continue 
with a college-preparatory program in 
science and mathematics in the expec- 
tation of being sent to college, after he 
is in the Army, for post-induction 
scientific training? Shall a boy take a 
refresher course in arithmetic, or is he 
good enough in mathematics to take a 
wartime course involving algebra and 
trigonometry? Every school should 
have one or more counselors whose 
business is to advise boys on these 
problems, their advice to be based on 
careful testing of each pupil’s ability 
and on study of military and indus- 
trial needs. 

Girls and boys need guidance on the 
subject of work in industry or agricul- 
ture during the school year, during the 
summer, and after leaving high school. 
Certainly a large proportion of high- 
school boys and girls will very soon be 
working part-time. Several hundred 
thousand will drop out of school and 
go into full-time jobs. A good guid- 
ance service in the school can help 
pupils to choose work that will be edu- 
cative and can help to keep in school 
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the youths who will profit most by re- 
maining in school. 

Finally, girls in particular need ad- 
vice on the subject of early marriage. 
In a recent survey of Kansas high 
schools made by Professor F. P. 
OBrien, of the School of Education of 
the University of Kansas, 21 per cent 
of the schools reported war marriages 
of high-school girls who then left 
school, and 12 per cent reported mar- 
riages of girls who remained in school. 
High-school girls need counsel on the 
question of marriage to men in the 
armed forces, and those who have 
married constitute a special group in 
the high school with their own pecul- 
iar problems, which call for advice 
from adults possessing insight and 
sympathy. 

Guidance in the high school is really 
being put to a severe test. Counselors 
must take new responsibilities for un- 
familiar problems. Guidance is not 
less but more important, provided the 
counselor is prepared to make it so. 


NEW MEMBERS OF THE EDUCATIONAL 
POLICIES COMMISSION 
HE Educational Policies Com- 
mission is now a permanent part 
of the educational structure of this 
country. Its doings may not attract 
as much attention as they did when 
the Commission’s work was new and 
novel, but those who are in the field 
of public education have come to look 
to the Commission for leadership on 
matters of educational policy. 
Approximately a fourth of the 
elected members are replaced each 
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year. New members recently elected 
are: 


Francis L. Bacon, superintendent of the 
Evanston Township High School, Evanston, 
Illinois 

Edwin A. Lee, dean of the School of Edu- 
cation, University of California at Los 
Angeles 

George D. Stoddard, commissioner of ed- 
ucation of New York State, Albany, New 
York 

Mrs. Pearl Wanamaker, superintendent 
of public instruction of the state of Washing- 
ton, Olympia, Washington 


The members whose terms have ex- 
pired are: 


George S. Counts, professor of education, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
New York City 

J. B. Edmonson, dean of the School of 
Education, University of Michigan 

Agnes Samuelson, executive secretary, 
Iowa State Teachers Association, Des 
Moines, Iowa 

John A. Sexson, superintendent of 
schools, Pasadena, California 


It may be noticed that the geo- 
graphical distribution of the new 
members is fairly near to that of the 


retiring members. Although geo- 
graphical representation hardly seems 
to be a central criterion for member- 
ship, the Commission cannot operate 
effectively without having its mem- 
bers distributed pretty widely over 
the country. 


HERE AND THERE AMONG THE 
HicH ScHOOLS 
How one high school’s 
program is being geared 
to the war is described 
by W. J. Colahan, superintendent of 
the Woodstock (Illinois) schools, in 


A victory 
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the December, 1942, issue of Illinois 
Education: 

In common with the other high schools in 
the state, the Woodstock Community High 
School attempted to survey its situation and 
to determine how it could make the best and 
fullest contribution to the war effort. The 
first point agreed upon was that major em- 
phasis was to be upon winning the war. The 
next point agreed upon was that the easiest 
and quickest results were to be obtained by 
co-operating with the existing agencies. 

As a result, the Defense School was en- 
larged and given a more prominent place in 
our total picture. Certain changes were 
made in the regular school classes and sched- 
ules to make possible more and better De- 
fense School classes. 

As an outgrowth of a conference with the 
local chapter of the Red Cross a program of 
co-operation with them was arranged, where- 
by we took complete responsibility for cer- 
tain activities, such as typewriting and du- 
plicating, and started Junior groups in other 
activities, such as sewing, knitting, surgical 
dressings, etc. We also co-operated with 
their Motor Corps and Canteen. Classes in 
Red Cross Swimming and Life Saving were 
organized and taught as a part of our evening 
school by the school faculty. The same was 
done with the Red Cross First Aid program. 
A room in the school was furnished and set 
aside for the instruction of Red Cross Nurses 
Aides. This class has been assisted by our 
teacher of Junior Nursing Training. 

As we are next door to the local hospital, 
an arrangement was evolved whereby our 
girls studying Junior Nursing Training get 
some of their work at the hospital and all of 
them assist there. The hospital superintend- 
ent recently remarked that she did not know 
what the hospital would do without our 
J.N.T. girls. 

In our other vocational departments we 
have tried to co-operate fully with local in- 
dustry. Our machine-shop Seniors finished 
their course in some of our local shops. Our 
commercial students were all employed be- 
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fore graduation and stepped into jobs for 
which they had been definitely trained. Our 
agriculture department went on new sched- 
ules and tried in many ways to assist in pro- 
ducing for the war effort 

Our Defense School is running twenty- 
two and one-half hours a day, and seven days 
a week. Most of these classes are being 
taught by our regular faculty. This teaching 
is in addition to their normal work. Most of 
our rooms are in use at all times. Pre-flight 
training is omitted as all available faculty 
members are working four nights a week in 
addition to full-day programs 

We have a program worked out to be in- 
augurated soon whereby our older students 
will go to school and still be released for four 
hours a day at productive work in the local 
munitions factories. 


Glider club Howone high-school sys- 
in high tem made practical pro- 
schools vision for aviation train- 

ing is described in the 
November, 1942, issue of the Clearing 
House. The Phoenix (Arizona) sec- 
ondary-school and junior-college sys- 
tem has worked out a program which 
is described in the following quota- 
tions from the article, written by 
D. F. Stone, sponsor of the club. 


The Sahuaro Gliding and Soaring Club 
was organized in the late summer of 1941. 
Its primary purpose was to provide flight 
training for high-school boys between the 
ages of seventeen and nineteen, who were not 
eligible for the Civilian Pilot Training Pro- 
gram open to college men 

A permanent glider club committee was 
.... selected with a faculty representative 
from each of the participating schools. All 
but one of these men had had actual flight 


experience. It was decided to limit pupil 


membership to twenty. After consideration 
of the question of purchasing a factory-built 
glider versus an approved kit, the latter was 
decided upon in the interest of economy. 
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Memberships were to be sold at $25 a 
share, thus assuring the club a working capi- 
tal of $500. This would cover the purchase 
of the kit, insurance, and trailer, and pay a 
licensed aircraft and engine mechanic for his 
time in supervising the assembly of the ship. 

The construction of the glider was turned 
over to the head of the aircraft department 
of the Arizona Vocational School, one of the 
five member-schools of the system 

Late in January the glider committee de- 
cided to hold a weekly meeting of the mem- 
bers of the club, devoting one hour per week 
to the subjects of Theory of Flight, Meteor- 
ology, and Civil Air Regulations. These 
classes were handled in rotation by the com- 
mittee members and the sponsor, and proved 
of great value in maintaining interest while 
the ship was under construction 

There should be no difficulty in forming a 
glider club in any high school, provided the 
school has an automotive or aircraft shop 
where the ship could be assembled. It is 
doubtful whether factory-built gliders will be 
available until after the war is over. It is 
necessary to secure the service of a licensed 
aircraft mechanic to supervise the work, as 
the Civil Aeronautics Administration will 
not permit the operation of any unlicensed 
aircraft, nor will it license a ship built by 
other than a licensed mechanic. A test flight 
is also required and can only be made by a 
commercial glider pilot. 


Russian 
literature 


The English Journal for 
December, 1942, carries 
an article by Harry A. 
Domincovich on “Russian Literature 


for the English Classroom.” Mr. 
Domincovich, chairman of the Inter- 
national Relations Committee of the 
National Council of Teachers of Eng- 
lish, has here supplied a substantial 
annotated bibliography of timely 
books for students and teachers. 
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Outlook for 
the handi- 
capped 


In the December, 1942, 
number of the Minneso- 
ta Journal of Education 
appears an article by 
Karl F. Nolte, supervisor of elemen- 
tary grades in Hibbing, Minnesota, 
giving the results of an occupational 
survey of subnormal-class pupils over 
the ten-year period 1931-41. There 
were 185 pupils, with intelligence quo- 
tients ranging from 43 to 84. Most of 
these pupils left school at the age of 
fifteen or sixteen. Two of them gradu- 
ated from high school. Those who are 
now employed make up 57 per cent of 
the total, while 9 per cent are still in 
school. Another 9 per cent are at 
home, 21 per cent could not be lo- 
cated, and 4 per cent are institutional- 
ized. The median intelligence quo- 
tient of those who are employed is 72, 
with a range of 51-84. The median 
for those who are at home and unem- 
ployed is 65, with a range of 43-76. 


THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
DINNER 
eee University of Chicago Dinner 
will be held on Monday evening, 
March 1, 1943, in Private Dining 
Room Number 1, at the New Hotel 
Jefferson, St. Louis, Missouri. All 
alumni and former students are cor- 
dially invited. It will assist the com- 
mittee on arrangements if those who 
plan to attend will obtain their tickets 
in advance. Tickets are two dollars 
and may be purchased from Professor 
Robert C. Woellner, University of 
Chicago. 
ROBERT J. HAVIGHURST 
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WuHo’s WHO FOR FEBRUARY 


The news notes in this 
issue have been prepared 
by Rosert J. HaAvic- 
HURST, professor of edu- 
cation and secretary of the Committee 
on Human Development at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. HARLAN C. Kocu, 
professor of education at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, presents data 
which indicate both that the emphases 
in the problems of young people are 
shifting and that, to meet these prob- 
lems, schools are making changes in 
their guidance practices. WILLIAM H. 
JoHNsON, superintendent of the public 
schools of Chicago, Illinois, discusses 
a variety of methods whereby the 
work of the schools may be interpreted 
to the public and illustrates these 
methods with special reference to 
practices in his own city. HAROLD 
SPEARS, principal of Highland Park 
High School, Highland Park, Illinois, 
in the second of two articles sum- 
marizing the stated reactions of thirty- 
two colleges to offerings of the high 
school’s wartime curriculum, con- 
siders replies from those higher insti- 
tutions which either indicated unwill- 
ingness to accept such offerings for 
college entrance or exhibited ambigu- 
ity in the position of the colleges. 
CyrRILLa WALTHER, supervising teach- 
er of English and speech in the Oke- 
mos High School, Okemos, Michigan, 


Authors of 
news notes 
and articles 


reviews research on the readability of 
magazines and presents results ob- 
tained from an investigation of the 
relative difficulty of the material con- 
tained in twelve magazines commonly 
regarded as suitable for high-school 
pupils. The selected references on the 
subject fields have been prepared by 
Dora V. SMITH, professor of educa- 
tion at the University of Minnesota; 
Rospert E. KEoHANE, instructor in 
the social sciences and adviser in the 
College at the University of Chicago; 
WILBuR L. BEAUCHAMP, associate pro- 
fessor of the teaching of science at the 
University of Chicago; GEoRGE E. 
Hawkins, chairman of the Depart- 
ment of Mathematics at Lyons Town- 
ship High School and Junior College, 
La Grange, Illinois; Francis F. 
Powers, dean of the College of Edu- 
cation at the University of Washing- 
ton. 


Dovuctas E. Lawson, 
associate professor of ed- 
ucation at Southern Illi- 
nois Normal University, Carbondale, 
Illinois. KENNETH J. REHAGE, teacher 
in the Laboratory Schools at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. RoBert B. WEAv- 
ER, superintendent of the public 
schools at Goshen, Indiana. DoroTHy 
CAHILL, teacher of French at the 
Roycemore School, Evanston, Illinois. 


Reviewers 
of books 
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SHIFTING EMPHASES IN THE PROBLEMS OF PUPILS 
IN CERTAIN MICHIGAN HIGH SCHOOLS 


HARLAN C. KOCH 
University of Michigan 


A ACTUAL participation in the or- 
ganized war effort draws per- 
ceptibly nearer to boys and girls of 
high-school age, especially to the boys 
who are close to eighteen years of age, 
what they are thinking grows in im- 
portance. That youth are deeply per- 
plexed by their exposure to war and 
by all that it implies for them is clear. 
Therefore the schools want to know 
what the reactions of these boys and 
girls are and what can be done to re- 
lieve the anxieties disturbing them. 

To secure some evidence on the 
young people’s problems, the writer 
recently mailed an inquiry to 175 
Class A and Class B* high schools in 
Michigan. Sixty-eight schools, ap- 
proximately 39 per cent, responded. 
Table 1 shows that two schools with 
fewer than 300 pupils replied. The ex- 
act enrolments range from 215 to 
4,547. The mean is 1,095. Three 
questions were asked: 

1. What changes or shifting emphases in 
the problems of students in your school have 


come to your attention as a result of the war? 
2. What were the most prominent fea- 


* This classification is used by the Michigan 
High School Athletic Association. Class A 
schools enrol 800 or more pupils, and Class B, 
300-799 pupils, although these intervals are not 
rigidly applied in every case. 


* 


tures of your guidance setup in December, 
1941? 

3. Has it been necessary to modify your 
guidance practices in any way to meet the 
shifting pattern of student problems in your 
school? 


All told, 188 observations were sub- 
mitted to the foregoing questions. _ 


TABLE 1 


ENROLMENTS OF SCHOOLS WHICH INDI- 
CATED CHANGES IN Puprts’ PROBLEMS 
AS A RESULT OF THE WAR 


Num- 
Enrolment ber of 
Schools 


Enrolment 


4,500 or more... 
4,000-4,409... 
3,500-3,999... 
3,000-3,499... 
2,500-2,999... 
2,000-2, 499... 
I,500-1,999... 
I ,000-1,4099... 


Mean enrol- 
ment... .|1,095 


These are topically grouped and set 
down in descending order of mention 
in Table 2. Although “Educational 
plans” leads all the rest, vocational 
implications predominate. Thus, if 
four items which are somewhat re- 
lated, namely, “Desire for pre-profes- 
sional and applied courses,” “Voca- 


tional training,” ‘War-service train- ~ 


ing,” and “Vocational plans,” were 


combined, they would account for 43.1 


a 
‘ 
Num- 
ber of 
Schools 
I 500-999...... 16 
400-499...... 13 
I 300-309...... II ; 
I 200-299......]. 2 
5 68 / 
6 
9 ; 
| 
79 
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per cent of the total number of fre- 
quencies of mention. However, the 
analysis of “Educational plans” shown 
in Table 3 reveals two subtopics which 
also ought to be included here. They 


TABLE 2 


TOPICAL ORDER OF REPORTED SHIFTS 
IN PUPILS’ PROBLEMS 


FREQUENCY OF 
MENTION 
Toric 

Num- Per 

ber Cent 
Educational plans........... 56 29.8 
Emotional life............... 39 20.7 

Desire for pre-professional and 

applied courses............ 37 19.7 
Vocational training.......... 25 13.3 
12 6.4 
War-service training......... 12 6.4 
Vocational plans............. 7 3-7 
188 | 100.0 


classified. / That some of these prob- 
lems may have rather far-reaching ef- 
fects on the mental health of adoles- 
cents should be recognized. The prom- 
inence of increased emotionalism (such 
attitudes as defeatism, cynicism, in- 
difference, restlessness) and of perplex- 
ities of such importance as whether to 
marry, the disruption of homes, in- 
ability to plan for the future, the ad- 
visability of enlisting in the armed 
forces, and the like, should be noted. 
In the aggregate, this array of prob- 
lems reveals, as nothing else can, the 
vortex of forces in which high-school 
boys and girls now find themselves. 
The schools have a fundamental obli- 
gation to make every attempt to help 
these young people adjust effectively 
to their inescapable experiences, inso- 
far as such adjustment is possible. 


are the “Disruptive effect of the lure~—Little need be said about the cur- 


of big wages in*war industries” and the 
“Problem of continuing or leaving 
school.” When added to the foregoing 
array, they raise the total percentage 
of vocational responses to 60.1 instead 
of 43.1. This means that approximate- 
ly two-thirds of the inquiries which 
‘ reach the staffs of these schools at this 
writing are vocational in character. 
A clearer idea of the whole pattern 
of the pupils’ problems is gained from 
Table 3. Here the topics of Table 2 
have been grouped under two main 
heads, “Personal” and “Curricular.” 
The types of problems which make up 
each topic are also shown. It is at 
once evident that personal problems 
greatly outnumber the others. A total 
of 114 (60.6 per cent) have been so 


ricular problems. They reflect the cur- 
rent emphasis placed on certain needs 
by the Army and the Navy, as well as 
the emphasis on training for civilian 
defense. In passing, it may be said 
that school men everywhere are ac- 
knowledging the demand for such 
work, especially the demand in mathe- 
matics and science, but that there is a 
division with regard to the organiza- 
tion of subject matter and the teach- 
ing methods to be employed. Some 
educators fear that there may be a 
blanket reversion to the atademic 
approach, which, in their judgment, 
would be unfortunate. 
The last column of Table 3 indi- 
cates the ranks of the respective sub- 
“topics. Increased emotionalism leads 
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TABLE 3 
SHIFTING EMPHASES IN PUPILS’ PROBLEMS AS A RESULT OF THE WAR 


FREQUENCY OF 
MENTION 
NATURE OF SHIFT 


Number | Per Cent 


I. Personal 
A. Educational 
1. Disruptive effect of the lure of big wages in war industries. . II 
2. Problem of continuing or leavi —_* 
3. Inability to plan definitely for 4. 
4. Advisability of volunteering in the armed forces 4. 
5. Interest in accelerated college courses 3 


Topic total | 


. Emotional life: 
1. Increased emotionalism: defeatism, cynicism, indifference, 


2. More serious-mindedness: tolerance, feeling for democracy, 
less concern about trivial matters 

3. More aes for conferences; intensification of person-to- 
person relationships 


Topic total 


C. Family life: 
a Prolien of establishing homes; whether to marry 
2. Homes disrupted through defense work 
3. Integration of defense workers in community 


Topic total 


D. Vocational plans: 
1. Opportunities for vocational training in the armed forces. . . 
2. Staying on the farm or entering some other line of work... . 
3. Desire for information concerning the United States Employ- 
ment Service 


. Curricular 
A. Desire for pre-professional and applied courses: 
1. Definite swing toward mathematics and physical sciences. 
2. Emphasis on preparatory subjects for medicine, nursing, en- 
gineering 


Topic total 


. Vocational training: 
1. Greatly increased interest in industrial courses 
2. Part-time work-school opportunities 
3. Increased demand for yesnmegnic work 
4. Enriched home- 


Topic total 
. War-service training: 


2. Knowledge of defense council setup 
3. Physical-fitness programs 


4 

7 2.0 

3 6.0 

8 7-5 

8 7-5 

2 13.0 

8 4.3 10.0 be 

8 4.3 10.0 rh 

5 2.7 15.5 

5 2.7 15.5 

igi 

| 
2 21.5 by 

I 0.5 24.0 

II 
19 10.1 3.0 

12 6.4 4.5 j 
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the list. In this connection, at least 
two other closely related items should 
be mentioned, namely, the tendency 
toward more _ serious-mindedness 
(more tolerance and feeling for democ- 
racy and less concern about trivial 
matters) and more requests for con- 
ferences, with an intensification of per- 
son-to-person relationships. Each of 
these was reported by eight schools 
and consequently shares tenth place 
in this array of twenty-four sub- 
topics. That pupils should be seeking 
an increasing number of interviews is 
not surprising under the circum- 
stances. Neither should their progres- 
sive serious-mindedness be wondered 
at. One’s attention is caught, how- 
ever, by the presence of tolerance in 
this pattern of feelings. It perempto- 
rily raises the issue, which is appearing 
with significant frequency of late in 
both educational and lay discussions, 
whether hate propaganda has a place 
in the curriculum as a war measure. 
The_implications of the aforemen- 
tioned thoughtfulness of high-school 
boys and girls in light of the experi- 
ences which await them are left with 
the reader. 
The salient features of guidance or- 
ganizations as of December, 1941, in 
the sixty-eight respondent schools are 
shown in Table 4. This information is 
included here for the sole purpose of 
affording a background upon which 
the replies to the final question may 
be projected. This question reads: 
“Has it been necessary to modify your 
guidance practices in any way to meet 
the shifting pattern of student prob- 
lems in your school?” That this an- 


[February 


alytical treatment of the administra- 
tion of guidance in these schools does 


TABLE 4 


SALIENT FEATURES OF GUIDANCE ORGANI- 
ZATIONS AS OF DECEMBER, 1941, IN 
SIXTY-EIGHT MICHIGAN SCHOOLS 


FEATURE OF PROGRAM 


Home room 

Girls’ and boys’ advisers 
Administrator-counselor 
Course in occupations 
Guidance teachers 

Individual counseling 

Use of standard tests and in- 


Grade advisers 

Files for cumulative data 

Guidance through study hall 
setup 

Group discussions 

Certain teachers responsible for 
guidance in particular fields 
of interest 

College days 

Pupil assemblies 

Orientation activities 

with junior high 


“House” counselors 
Individual course advisers. . . . 
Social-studies teachers as coun- 
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College rooms 
id of vocational educa- 


Placement through teachers. . 
Vocational guidance through 


not afford a picture of practices in any 
one of them is apparent, but intimate 
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a 
; 
3 FREQUENCY OF 
MENTION 
4 
Num- Per 
4 ber Cent 
ki 30 16.0 
i 17 9.1 
14 7-5 
11 5-9 
i 9 4. 
Director of guidance and place- 
7 3-7 
7 3-7 
6 3.2 
5 2.7 
Use of questionnaires for spe- 
cial purposes.............. 
Guidance through library ma- 
2 1.1 
2 1.1 
Occupational conferences with 
specialists in charge........ 2 2.5 
Miscellaneous features... .... 12 6.4 
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descriptions of individual patterns 
cannot be included here. Instead, the 
reader can judge from Table 4 what 
exceptions to conventional practice, if 
any, have been reported and the fre- 
quency of their occurrence. When this 
table was compiled, care was exercised 
to avoid overlapping of items, but 
such overlapping could not be wholly 
prevented. 

Similar observations hold in con- 
nection with Table 5, since specific 
changes by schools to meet changing 
needs are not recorded there. In the 
aggregate, eighteen schools reported 
that they had made no changes in 
their practices, whereas fifteen said 
that they were doing more individual 
counseling. These two categories, plus 
the next four, account for fifty-five 
of the 109 responses to the third ques- 
tion of the inquiry. The four just 
referred to are: the increased use of 
government sources of information, 
the provision of placement and follow- 
up service, the provision of health ed- 
ucation to help meet the strain of war 
conditions, and the placing of greater 
emphasis on vocational education. 
All the others were mentioned from 
one to four times only. 

The character of the problems re- 
ported in the preceding tables reveals 
the appropriateness of these changes 
in practice. For instance, the _in- 
creased emotionalism which ranks 
first in Table 3 would normally lead to 
more individual counseling, as would 
the intensification of person-to-person 
relationships also reported there. In 
fact, there are few items in Table 3 
which do not point in that direction. 
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Moreover, the relatively heavy em- 
phasis which pupils are placing on em- 


TABLE 5 


CHANGES IN GUIDANCE PRACTICES TO 
MEET SHIFTING EMPHASES IN 
PUPILS’ PROBLEMS 


FREQUENCY OF 
MENTION 


Num- Per 
ber Cent 


one 18 
individual counseling 


sonsonted use made of govern- 
ment sources of information 6 

Placement and follow-up serv- 
ice provided 

Health education provided to 
help meet the strain of war 
conditions 

Greater emphasis placed on vo- 
cational education 

Outlets, through the Red Cross, 
Victory Bank, and the like, 
for patriotic eager-| 


15 


Chan in mathematics and 
science extended 

Discussion groups organized. . 

Pupils’ plans remade to aid 
them in preparing for war 


Career days organized 
Outside speakers employed... . 
Guidance through home room 


Defense councils organized. . 
Special bulletins on accelerated 
programs issued 
Testing programs instituted... 
Closer co-operation established 
with homes 
Need recognized for more infor- 
mation concerning mili 
and other matters 
Emphasis placed on long-range 
ae than short-range pro- 


w Ww Ww 


A oxy meetings held to con- 
sider hone problems and 


CHANGE 
16.5 
13.8 a 
5-5 | 
4.6 
4.6 
3-7° 
4 3-7 
3-7 
7 
2.7 
2.7 
j 
2.7 
2.7 
2.7 
2.7 
3 2.7 RE 
t 
2 1.9 
More get-togethers for pupils 
Tolerance and co-operation em- BS 
phasized.................. 2 1.9 
Miscellaneous............... 7 6.5 
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ployment in war industries; their 
swing toward mathematics and the 
physical sciences; their interest in 
medicine, nursing, engineering, and 
industrial courses; the question of 
leaving school; and so on—all provide 
the basis for the increased use of gov- 
ernment sources of information, the 
provision of follow-up services, and 
the greater emphasis on vocational ed- 
ucation, to say nothing about many 
of the less frequently mentioned 
changes in practice included in Table 
5. On the whole, the efforts of the 
schools to meet the shifting pattern 
of pupils’ needs are quite reassuring. 
This is especially true in light of the 
fact that the schools which responded 
to this inquiry are typical of the Class 
A and Class B schools in Michigan. 

It would be interesting, of course, to 
know how effective these guidance ac- 
tivities are in the estimation of both 
staff and pupils and to what extent 


teachers and their supervising and ad- 
ministrative superiors are especially 
trained to handle guidance problems. 
Information on these points is lacking. 
However, the essence of this report is 
that those who man the larger schools 
in this commonwealth are evidently 
aware of the needs of the young folk 
with whom they daily associate and 
that they are attempting to meet these 
needs in many specific ways. The im- 
portance of this finding is underscored 
by the assumption that many of these 
adolescents are having their brightest 
experiences in school and by the fact 
that the vast majority of these boys 
and girls will never again as students 
enter the doors of an educational in- 
stitution. Their schooling will be over 
when they leave the high school. 
Therefore what the school does or fails 
to do in helping them surmount the 
present crisis will probably condition 
them for years to come. 
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INTERPRETING THE SCHOOLS TO THE PUBLIC 


WILLIAM H. JOHNSON 
Public Schools, Chicago, Illinois 


IMPORTANCE OF PUBLIC KNOWLEDGE 
ABOUT SCHOOLS 
LL community relations with pub- 
lic education stem from the 
activities of the school system. When- 
ever these activities bring the school 
into contact with adults outside the 
teaching profession, they function as 
instruments of interpretation. Appre- 
ciation and knowledge of the public- 
school program result from wholesome 
school-community relations. Such re- 
lations should, therefore, properly be 
considered as desirable outcomes rath- 
er than as primary objectives to be 
pursued by educational leaders. 
Although co-operative effort be- 
tween the school and other social 
agencies tends to promote harmonious 
relations and a mutual understanding 
of need, the process of educational in- 
terpretation requires more than a 
chance exchange of ideas with indi- 
viduals or community organizations. 
If effective relationships are to be 
maintained in a public-school system, 
the superintendent must supply the 
direction and the co-ordination of 
purpose needed to exert the greatest 
degree of positive influence on the 
public. 
Considered in its larger aspects, 
interpretation of the school becomes a 
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group activity in which responsibility 
does not devolve upon the superin- 
tendent alone but is shared by every- 
one concerned with the school enter- 
prise. More specifically, it is the 
superintendent’s duty to provide the 
proper agencies for insuring direction 
in the intra-organizational phases of 
the public-relations program so that 
every means possible is utilized to 
translate effectively the work of the 
schools into terms of broad educa- 
tional policy and social need. In 
times of economic or national crisis, 
when public support of education is 
likely to weaken, this obligation of 
the superintendent assumes an even 
greater significance. 

Mediums of interpreting the schools 
are of two types: indirect and direct. 
Although the indirect interpretation 
which is constantly carried on by 
every member of the school system 
may, and often does, exert a bene- 
ficial influence, impressions received 
by people in this manner occasionally 
may be gathered from an incomplete 
or an inaccurate source. When gen- 
eralizations are made from single fac- 
tors in isolated incidents, informal 
channels of information have a tend- 
ency to produce a harmful effect on 
the school system as a whole. 
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Extra-organizational influences thus 
may be positive or negative, and, to 
the extent that negative publicity is 
spread by indirect methods, the entire 
program of the school suffers. Every- 
one is acquainted with the kind of re- 
action which sometimes arises when 
Johnny comes home from school an- 
nouncing that he has no home work 
or when Mary says she needs carfare 
because her class is taking an excur- 
sion the next day to the Museum of 
Science and Industry. 

No school system can operate suc- 
cessfully, therefore, on the assumption 
that it need make no organized effort 
to inform the people of the community 
through official channels of its policies 
and progress. The Chicago Board of 
Education recognizes this function as 
a definite responsibility of the super- 
intendent by requiring him to submit 
an annual report of the work of the 
schools. 

Unfortunately, however, annual re- 
ports are more often shelved than 
studied. Other accountings and re- 
ports share the same fate. House 
organs, official bulletins, handbooks, 
and supervisory materials are limited 
in their distribution chiefly to the pro- 
fessional staff. It is necessary, then, 
that other methods be devised to bring 
before the public an exposition of the 
aims and accomplishments in the large 
undertaking of popular education. 
These official devices serve the im- 
portant purpose of focusing public 
attention on the whole educational 
program as a unified, coherent plan. 


[February 


INDIRECT MEDIUMS OF 
INTERPRETATION 

In large cities, school-community 
relations are primarily of the indirect 
type, since communities in metropoli- 
tan areas differ so widely in needs and 
interests that a centrally formulated 
program of public relations would 
standardize the pattern of social inter- 
pretation. Underlying elements, how- 
ever, remain the same in all situations. 
The closest and the most vital contact 
of the school is with the parents of its 
community. School personnel are in- 
strumental in carrying out the educa- 
tional policies of the board of educa- 
tion and the general program of the 
superintendent. Civic, economic, and 
religious groups in the community are 
actively interested in the progress of 
the schools. For these reasons, meth- 
ods of establishing worth-while rela- 
tionships among community agencies 
are essential, although plans of co- 
operation may vary from school to 
school. 

A functional public-relations pro- 
gram is one which permeates every 
activity of the school. The child him- 
self is Agent Number 1 for bringing 
the school into the home. The way in 
which the child reflects the worth of 
his everyday school activities largely 
determines the average parent’s con- 
ception of the educational program. 
Mutual understanding between the 
school and the home also involves 
group participation. Parents, as mem- 
bers of community organizations, ex- 
change their views on educational 
problems, and the school as an insti- 
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tution no longer represents Johnny’s 
room or teacher but becomes imper- 
sonalized in terms of children in gen- 
eral. Thus individual contacts with 
the school merge into larger relation- 
ships until the combined attitude of 
the community constitutes what the 
average parent understands about the 
school. 

What responsibilities has the school 
for bringing about an understanding 
of its policies and for insuring a posi- 
tive interpretation of its work to the 
community which it serves? Clearly, 
there are two. First, in order to obtain 
maximum progress toward its educa- 
tional objectives, the school has the 
obligation to see that no part of its 
interpretative agencies nullifies the ac- 
complishments of another. This prin- 
ciple means that consistent, compre- 
hensive, and complete explanation of 
the curriculum experiences of children 
must be given through the utilization 
of every available facility, whether it 
be the school newspaper, the monthly 
report card, the assembly program, 
the parent-teacher’s association, the 
press, or the child himself. Second, 
the school has the responsibility for 
spanning its own confines to make 
community relations an integral part 
of the function of education. The 
term “curriculum,” which has com- 
monly been defined to mean all the 
experiences provided for within the 
school, should be amplified to include 
all the experiences provided for chil- 
dren within the community under the 
stimulus and direction of the school. 
These extra-mural contacts, heavily 
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laden with possibilities for effective 
school publicity, may be educational 
tours, excursions to industrial plants 
or civic agencies, or interviews with 
adult members of the community. 
Second only to the child in its im- 
portance as a tie between the school 
and the home is the monthly record of 
pupil progress. A familiar agent of in- 
formation, the old-time report card 
has sometimes been considered by 
parents, teachers, and pupils as a 
necessary evil, inevitable in the busi- 
ness of education. In this periodic 
communication to parents, meager 
entries, usually on a percentage basis, 
were made to signify the educational 
progress of the child within the group 
to which he belonged. If a child ex- 
hibited no unusual personality traits 
that interrupted the work of the class- 
room, an additional mark, approxi- 
mating some symbol of perfection like 
“too” or “S,” was given in deport- 
ment. Parents learned, under this sys- 
tem, what the child, on a competitive 
basis with others, was accomplishing 
in school. They did not find out, how- 
ever, why or how those marks were 
affected by his individual nature. 
Progressive educators have realized 
that, as an instrument for educational 
interpretation, no medium has more 
potentialities than the report to par- 
ents. From the unrevealing card used 
in the past, the Chicago schools have 
developed a highly improved form of 
enlisting the support of parents in the 
educative process. The present ele- 
mentary-school report card sets a new 
standard for evaluation—the child 
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himself. Character traits, considered 
just as important in individual de- 
velopment as is scholastic ability, are 
rated; and space is provided for com- 
mendations or diagnostic remarks. 
Thus the parent is given a point of de- 
parture from which to assist his child." 

Interviews with parents at the 
school or in the home are treated by 
our school personnel as situations of 
great import for effective interpreta- 
tion. Whether the parent confers with 
the adjustment teacher with regard to 
a child’s progress—let’s say, in read- 
ing—or whether the parent talks with 
the home-room teacher concerning a 
problem of satisfactory social adjust- 
ment, the informal nature of the con- 
tact assumes great significance in the 
whole pattern of school and kome rela- 
tionships. It is now recognized that 
the interpretation of the values of edu- 
cation, of changing social needs, and 
of progressive practices in our schools 
today is a definite role of the profes- 
sionally minded teacher. 

The assembly program as a func- 
tional instrument for promoting ef- 
fective relations with the home can- 
not be overestimated. In the audi- 
torium many opportunities are offered 
for enlarging parents’ understanding 
of the work of the schools and for 
bringing about a deeper appreciation 
of American ideals in home and school 
life. In the Chicago system adults in 

t For a more complete description of the Chi- 
cago elementary-school report card, see: William 
H. Johnson, “The Elementary School Report 
Card: How the Chicago Schools Are Handling 


This Problem,” Grade Teacher, LVIII (Sep- 
tember, 1940), 76-77. 
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the community are invited to attend 
programs such as the following: dem- 
onstrations of all activities in the 
school day, given as part of “open- 
house day”; informal panel discus- 
sions presented by representatives 
from the school and the community; 
graduation exercises, which feature 
predominantly the activities of the 
graduates themselves; and dramatic 
or musical performances produced by 
pupils under skilful guidance. 

All Chicago public schools arrange 
special visiting days for parents and 
friends. Although some schools adopt 
the practice of having visiting days 
for parents once a semester, open 
house is usually held in April during 
National Youth Week. The interest- 
ing assemblies and exhibits which are 
planned are attended by thousands of 
parents each year. 

The parent-teacher’s association is 
an important link in maintaining and 
fostering wholesome relationships be- 
tween the school and the home. The 
partnership principle upon which pub- 
lic education rests has definitely di- 
rected the activities of this organiza- 
tion to the understanding of educa- 
tional policies and to the study of 
problems of the children in our schools. 
In Chicago everything possible is done 
to enlist the interest and the partici- 
pation of parents and teachers in the 
aims, accomplishments, and needs of 
our educational program. Through a 
program showing motion pictures of 
class work at parent-teacher’s meet- 
ings and the “open-house day,’ we 
feel that much progress is being made 
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in the improvement of school and 
home relationships. 

Although the work of the parent- 
teacher’s association varies from com- 
munity to community, the close co- 
operation of this agency with other 
local civic, business, and social agen- 
cies has been the chief factor in ob- 
taining practical assistance in the ex- 
pansion of educational opportunities 
for many children. 

Within recent years pupils’ publica- 
tions have taken a position of major 
importance in the task of bringing the 
activities of the school into the home. 
While it is an accepted custom for high 
schools to support a newspaper, com- 
paratively few elementary schools 
have utilized this educational device 
to any extent. It is worth mentioning, 
then, that more than 85 per cent of 
Chicago’s elementary schools operate 
newspapers, which provide rich learn- 
ing opportunities for pupils at the 
same time that they help explain the 
child’s school day to his parents. 

Newspapers, of course, are not the 
only means of interpretation at the 
disposal of the modern high school. 
Each of Chicago’s high schools pub- 
lishes an annual, and many of them 
have prepared magazines, handbooks, 
and other materials for the use and the 
instruction of both pupils and parents. 
Pictorial methods of portraying pupil 
activities stimulate the interest of 
adult members of the community, 
particularly in the civic and the safety 
programs of the schools. 

Thus far, the indirect and informal 
educational interpretation created by 
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the school in its relations with the 
home has been outlined. It is diffi- 
cult to draw the line between the home 
and the larger community, since the 
two are not mutually exclusive. Some 
emphasis, however, should be given 
to those aspects of the school’s educa- 
tional activities which reach beyond 
the home to other social agencies in a 
reciprocal communication of ideas, 
needs, and problems. 

Out of the socialization program of 
Chicago’s high schools have grown 
two practices which are very signifi- 
cant for the improvement of public 
education. One has been the vitalizing 
introduction of everyday community 
living into the curriculum of the sec- 
ondary school. The other has been an 
increased regard and appreciation by 
community leaders of the aims and 
accomplishments of the schools. 

The socialization curriculum func- 
tions through such means as these: 
assembly programs of a lecture-forum 
nature, to which prominent men and 
women are invited as guest speakers; 
community surveys, undertaken with 
the co-operation of businessmen and 
property-owners; performances given 
by pupils before community clubs and 
churches; community councils for 
each high school, which are composed 
of leading business and professional 
men and women of the community, 
with the principal acting as chairman. 

From an all-school viewpoint, the 
closest co-operation is also achieved 
in helping outside organizations in 
their programs of community better- 
ment. The Red Cross, the American 
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Legion, local civic-improvement coun- 
cils, neighborhood houses, parks, li- 
braries, and churches—all contribute 
in a broad sense to the school pro- 
gram. Chicago youth are indeed serv- 
ing their community and are realizing 
that, by doing so, they are actively 
becoming good citizens. 

In the past few years our young 
people have “taken to the air” in 
ever increasing numbers. Whether 
they are participating in a program 
sponsored by the Radio Council of the 
Board of Education or in one by a com- 
mercial company, they act, perhaps 
unconsciously, as interpreters of the 
school program. For promoting inter- 
est and for directing the attention of 
the public to the activities, aspira- 
tions, and problems of high-school pu- 
pils, there is no more effective channel 
than the radio. 

If pupils of our schools are in the 
public “ear” over the radio, they are 
most assuredly in the public eye when 
they leave the building in a group to 
go on excursions to points of educa- 
tional interest. The impressions made 
on members of the community by the 
actions of these young people must be 
mentioned in discussing the school’s 
public relations. When pupils conduct 
themselves in a courteous and intelli- 
gent fashion, adults look with favor on 
the field trip as an educational venture. 

In many Chicago elementary schools 
a recreation committee of the parent- 
teacher’s association arranges a series 
of interesting tours, in addition to 
those planned by the teachers. The 
committee consults with the prin- 
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cipal as to dates, places, and grades to 
be taken, so that the tours may fit in 
with the regular course of study. Most 
of these trips occur on Saturday. 
They are effective in providing a 
broader social outlook for the pupils 
and a better understanding between 
home and school. 


DIRECT MEDIUMS OF 
INTERPRETATION 


Direct organization for interpreting 
the schools to the public is accom- 
plished in a number of ways under the 
supervision of the central office. These 
methods of communication include 
releases to the press; radio broadcasts; 
educational films; services of a speak- 
ers’ bureau; and distribution of official 
bulletins and reports to public agen- 
cies, university libraries, and other 
educational organizations. 

The task of preparing the superin- 
tendent’s annual report, averaging 
some four hundred pages, represents a 
great deal of work. About four thou- 
sand copies are distributed annually 
to libraries and civic bodies through- 
out the country. The treatment of the 
material contained in this report is 
expository rather than statistical. An 
effort is made to present discussions of 
educational problems in a concrete 
way that will interest the general pub- 
lic. The inclusion of such visual aids 
as pictures, charts, and graphs adds 
much to the effectiveness of this 
formal agency of interpretation. 

An official mimeographed bulletin 
entitled “News of the Chicago 
Schools” is released to all parent- 
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teacher’s organizations and prominent 
civic groups in the city. These bulle- 
tins consist generally of copies of radio 
addresses, reports of meetings, or ab- 
stracts from the superintendent’s bul- 
letin dealing with school problems of 
special interest to the public. A com- 
plete file is maintained in the Board of 
Education Library. Issues of the 
“News of the Chicago Schools” have 
described the adjustment service in 
the Chicago schools, character educa- 
tion, the problem of failures, excur- 
sions, educational policies, cumulative 
records, occupational research, safety 
education, vocational education, and 
many other aspects of the public- 
school system. This interpretative 
material has been disseminated since 
February, 1937. A survey of the sub- 
jects discussed over the past few 


years would reveal a comprehensive 
and well-rounded treatment of school 


policies and educational progress un- 
der the present administration. 

A speakers’ bureau is maintained in 
the central offices, the function of 
which is to supply speakers to address 
parent-teacher’s association gather- 
ings, special school assemblies, fathers’ 
nights, and meetings of other welfare, 
civic, and educational groups which 
are interested in the work of the 
Chicago schools. A list of available 
speakers and topics is sent to the 
presidents and the program chairmen 
of these community organizations. 
The topics are classified under appro- 
priate headings, and the speakers on 
all subjects include supervisors, prin- 
cipals, or teachers in the schools who 
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have a special knowledge of the field 
within which they speak. Some of the 
areas dealt with by our educational 
personnel are: child study, handwork, 
household arts, libraries, occupations 
and employment, physical education, 
radio education, vocational education, 
elementary education, secondary edu- 
cation, adult education, and parent- 
teacher’s associations. More than a 
hundred topics are included in these 
and other areas, and new ones are 
added from time to time as the de- 
mand for information on a certain 
problem arises. Recent additions of 
great interest to adult groups have 
been topics on the services of our 
schools to the nation in wartime. 

The Chicago Board of Education 
has released two sound motion pic- 
tures in color, depicting the role of the 
schools in the national-defense pro- 
gram. These films are available free of 
charge to clubs and organizations 
wishing to know about the work that 
the Chicago schools are doing in co- 
operation with the federal govern- 
ment. The first film, known as the 
“National Defense Film,” tells the 
story of how men are being trained in 
ten of Chicago’s high schools for work 
in industries vital to war production. 
The more recent “Navy Film” de- 
scribes Chicago’s contribution in pre- 
paring men for specialized jobs in the 
mechanics of sea and air craft. 

The central office, through its 
bureau of school publicity, releases to 
the press news concerning the activi- 
ties of the Chicago schools. About 
twelve articles, accompanied by pho- 
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tographs, are prepared each week. In 
addition, contributions are made regu- 
larly to the school-news columns of a 
number of educational magazines, 
such as Student Life, School Aris 
Magazine, and the American School 
Board Journal. 

Interpretation of the work of the 
schools is directly provided for in a 
radio program sponsored by the Radio 
Council of the Chicago public schools. 
Distinguished from the customary 
educational offerings of the council 
and the commercial broadcasts par- 
ticipated in by pupils of the Chicago 
schools, this series, entitled ““The In- 
quiring Mother,”’ is designed especial- 
ly for the mothers of our school chil- 
dren. On these programs the inter- 
view technique is used, whereby 
mothers of pupils from a number of 
different schools in the city discuss 
their views of school activities and ex- 
change ideas with members of our 
educational staff regarding some par- 
ticular topic or phase of the school 
program. In operation since the au- 
tumn of 1939, “The Inquiring 
Mother”’ series has covered in a com- 
prehensive manner a great many of 
the activities and special features of 
the school system. Subjects under dis- 
cussion have included student govern- 
ment, penny-lunch rooms, junior col- 
leges, report cards, placement bureaus, 
health education, elementary-school 
libraries, and kindergarten classes. 
Results have indicated that broad- 
casts of this type do much to interest 
the home listener and to increase 


adult knowledge of educational ob- 
jectives. 

From time to time the radio is used 
to augment this weekly public-rela- 
tions program when the superin- 
tendent or another representative of 
the school system appears before the 
microphone to bring a message of 
educational significance to parents 
and friends of public education. 


CONCLUSION 


Educational interpretation from a 
long-range point of view should be 
considered primarily as a process of 
adult education. Community and 
home relationships with the school, 
effectively maintained, become an in- 
tegral part of the entire educative 
function. No program of public rela- 
tions is realistic which does not 
acknowledge the heavy responsibility 
of the school for enlisting the whole- 
hearted support of the adult popula- 
tion in its objectives and for bringing 
about a clear understanding of its 
activities. In fact, the very continu- 
ance of our democratic way of life is 
dependent to a great extent on the 
success of the school in providing 
practice in democratic living while it 
works efficiently with the community 
to meet the demands of the present 
war effort. In these important tasks 
the public school must keep in close 
step with the social needs and prob- 
lems of our society. This it can best 
do by recognizing the fundamental 
interdependence of the school and the 
community which it serves. 
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HOW THE COLLEGE ADMISSION OFFICE WILL RECEIVE 
THE HIGH SCHOOL’S WARTIME CURRICULUM. II 


HAROLD SPEARS 
Highland Park High School, Highland Park, Illinois 


TS first part of this article, pub- 
lished in the January number of 
this journal, discussed some of the 
problems met by the high school in 
its effort to adjust the curriculum to 
the necessities of war, explained the 
scope of the present inquiry to thirty- 
two colleges, and gave quotations 
from the replies of thirteen higher in- 
stitutions which stated their willing- 
ness to accept for college entrance 
the credits earned in wartime non- 
academic courses. 

This, the final section of the article, 
considers the replies from colleges 
which indicated unwillingness to make 
concessions in their entrance require- 
ments or which qualified their consent 
in some way. 


COLLEGES UNWILLING TO 
MAKE CONCESSIONS 


Some of the colleges seemed to deny 
the seriousness of the high school’s 
wartime curriculum by refusing to 
grant the high school any significant 
allowances in the matter of college ad- 
mission for wartime students. Five of 
the schools approached fall definitely 
into this class, their replies indicating 
the general feeling that the students’ 
war effort should be an extra-curricu- 


* 


lum or leisure-time effort, to be car- 
ried on in out-of-class hours, and that 
now more than ever before students 
going to college need a firm founda- 
tion in the traditional secondary- 
school subjects which in the past have 
been so popular with college admission 
offices. 

It is true that an appreciation of the 
high school’s position in the war emer- 
gency and the desire to co-operate 
were expressed at times, but the replies 
lacked the statement of college action 
that would implement this attitude. 
The letters from the five schools are 
reproduced here in full. 


Bryn Mawr Cottece: I have discussed 
your letter of September 30th with our Com- 
mittee on Admissions. We are all very much 
interested in your statement of the curricu- 
lum problems which face your schools as a 
result of the war, but we do not believe that 
these problems should be solved by having 
the colleges accept the wartime courses you 
mention as entrance units to college. Stu- 
dents who are going on to college now need 
more than ever before a firm foundation in 
their secondary-school work so that they 
may profit from their college courses without 
loss of time. Our own students have the same 
urgent desire to obtain practical courses 
which will enable them to share immediately 
in the war program, but they are carrying 
these practical courses in addition to their 
regular academic work and not as a substi- 
tute for any of it. 
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Although our Committee on Admissions 
is not ready to accept the war courses you 
mention for entrance credits, I am sure it 
will be very glad to consider requests for a 
different distribution of the usual entrance 
units. I am thinking particularly of students 
who may already know what subjects they 
will select for their major work in college 
and who may want to make certain adjust- 
ments in their secondary-school course in or- 
der to prepare more thoroughly for this ma- 
jor field. I hope that you and the other prin- 
cipals will write fully about any student who 
wishes to come to Bryn Mawr but who needs 
to make some adjustment in her high-school 
course. 


SmiTH COLLEGE: This letter is a 
second letter from the school—a reply 
in response to our request that the 
point of view expressed in the first be 
clarified. 


I think our Committee felt that they 
would wish to have the girls who were coming 
to Smith spend their time in the secondary 
school taking courses in the regular academic 
curriculum as we feel that these courses pre- 
pare girls to take up work in college that 
would fit them for adequate and helpful work 
in the war. It was my suggestion, you re- 
member, that students take such courses as 
you mention as subjects outside the curricu- 
lum. I do not want to say definitely that we 
would not consider a very superior student 
who had taken one course in home economics 
as part of her school work, but we wish to 
express our opinion that fundamental 
courses in mathematics and science, if a girl 
were interested in that field, or extensive 
work in languages would be more beneficial 
training for war work than these courses that 
you listed. I feel sure that our Committee 
would not give college credit for such 
courses as consumer buying, care of clothing, 
first aid, fire and gas course, and things of 
that type. We have never given any en- 
trance credit for typing and shorthand. As 
you saw in our announcement of the war 
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minors, we are making it possible for stu- 
dents to take typing and shorthand in col- 
lege but are asking them to do it outside of 
the regular curriculum. 

It seems to me that there has never been 
a time in the history of our country when it 
has been so necessary to have fundamental 
training in mathematics and science as at 
the present time, and I do not see how a girl 
could take a full program of work in these 
fields and have time for such courses as you 
list. We appreciate the effort that the seven 
high schools are making in the present emer- 
gency, and are anxious to co-operate with 
you in every way, but I do not feel that we 
should wish to state at this time that we 
would be willing to give credit for such 
courses as part of the secondary-school cur- 
riculum in preparation for college. We would 
rather consider individual cases and decide 
then whether or not the student was ade- 
quately prepared for college work. 

I think some of the courses you list would 
be very valuable for a student who did not 
intend to go to college but expected to enter 
some field of war activity directly after high 
school. 


After the letter above was received, 
and just prior to publication of this 
article, the Smith admission office sent 
this statement which is to appear in 
the catalogue. 


The Board of Admission is considering the 
subject of entrance requirements in the light 
of educational trends, and after a thorough 
study of the whole problem the college hopes 
to present to the schools a plan that will re- 
sult in a closer correlation between their work 
and that of the college. While this investiga- 
tion is in progress, the Board will allow su- 
perior students certain freedom of choice in 
their preparatory work, and will consider 
these students on the basis of their school 
records, recommendations, and test scores 
submitted by the principal, and the results 


' of the Scholastic Aptitude and Achievement 


Tests. 
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VASSAR COLLEGE: The problem which 
you raise in your letter of September 30 
about the school’s desire to send out boys 
and girls who are trained to carry out specific 
tasks demanded on the military and the 
home fronts is the same problem which Vas- 
sar and other colleges are facing. We have 
answered the problem here by offering such 
courses as you will see listed in the inclosed 
sheets. Each student at Vassar is expected 
to elect one of these courses in addition to 
her normal academic program, and we are 
assuming that the two or three or more hours 
per week given to study in a war course will 
be part of the leisure-hour time that in for- 
mer years a student devoted to extra-cur- 
ricular activities and pleasures. It is our be- 
lief that the students in this wartime should 
realize the necessity of well-planned activi- 
ties throughout their days and evenings. 

It would seem unwise to us for a student 
who intends to have college training to lessen 
her foundation in subjects on which the col- 
lege studies are built. The normal college- 
preparatory course calls for four subjects a 
year, but actually we have many students 
who have devoted time to five subjects a 
year. I am hopeful that defense courses in 
the schools, such as those you list in your 
letter, can be elected as extra fifth courses 
so that in this way a college-preparatory stu- 
dent can have her normal foundation for col- 
lege academic work and at the same time 
have training in at least one wartime course 
each semester during her school years. 

The foreign-language courses seem to the 
Committee on Admission at Vassar also very 
important in a wartime program. We all 
know the great importance, too, of training 
a student in mathematics and science. In 
general we hope that the schools will meet 
the need in wartime, and for the work after 
the war, by giving thorough training in such 
fundamental subjects as English, foreign 
languages, mathematics, history, and sci- 
ence. The number of students who can take 
the time and will have the opportunity for 
college study will be relatively small in the 


whole country, and their knowledge and 
skills at the end of their four-year college 
course should be surely as great, if not 
greater than in the earlier generations of col- 
lege students. 

We are heartily in agreement with you on 
the importance of having the high-school 
boys and girls take part in the war effort by 
training themselves in some of these practi- 
cal wartime courses, but as I have said above, 
this work we think should be in addition to 
the normal four college-preparatory subjects 
each semester. 

WELLESLEY COLLEGE: For the duration 
of the war the Board of Admission of Welles- 
ley College will be very glad to consider 
for admission students from the seven Chi- 
cago suburban schools who offer, as one of the 
sixteen entrance units, a unit from the list of 
your wartime subjects. 

It seems to us that efforts to train young 
women for war work should be encouraged 
by colleges in every way possible, and we see 
no reason why schools of the caliber of those 
in your group should not be able to carry on 
wartime courses without any real sacrifice of 
what is usually considered satisfactory prep- 
aration for college. We hope, however, that 
when you think it advisable you will encour- 
age a candidate for college to take a war elec- 
tive as an extra course beyond the sixteen 
college-entrance units. 

We shall appreciate receiving descriptions 
of some of the special courses which you plan 
to give if such descriptions are available. 


WELLs CoLLeceE: In reply to your letter 
of September 30, I am sorry to have to say 
that Wells College cannot accept the courses 
you list for admission credit. While these 
courses are undoubtedly good, they do not 
prepare a student for work in a liberal-arts 
program, and liberal arts is the only curricu- 
lum offered by Wells College. 

During these war years we are giving 
many of these courses as extra-curricular 
work, and our students may enrol for one or 
more of them if they have the time and incli- 
nation to do so. 
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THE OTHER REPLIES 


The writer was unable to classify 
the attitudes of certain schools into 
either of the two groups treated. 
Among these were Amherst College, 
De Pauw University, Harvard Univer- 
sity, Mount Holyoke College, Purdue 
University, Radcliffe College, and 
Sweet Briar College. 

AMHERST COLLEGE: The director of 
admissions stated that Amherst Col- 
lege would give credit for “one or two” 
of the war courses listed, provided the 
student had met the entrance require- 
ments in English, mathematics, and 
foreign languages. 

Dre Pauw University: The re- 
sponding official stated that it would 
be necessary to deal with cases indi- 
vidually and gave no specific position 


of the college. He wrote: 


The courses which you are now listing, 
although they do not sound like the titles 
usually placed on college-preparatory courses, 
undoubtedly represent vital work and the 
meeting of real needs. It is natural, of course, 
that we should likewise be concerned that 
the student is prepared in the standard sub- 
jects which will enable him to meet the broad 
demands of living as well as the specific de- 
mands now being laid upon youth by the 
war. I am sure you also are concerned with 
these basic courses and will see that your 
pupils have a sufficiently wide distribution 
of their work to enable them to meet the de- 
mands of college curricula when they enter. 
We therefore look with favor upon the modi- 
fications which you are suggesting and prob- 
ably would accept many of the courses as 
electives, provided they have been carried 
on sufficiently long and with sufficient qual- 
ity of effort to warrant the assumption that 
the students are in a position to carry more 
advanced work on the college level. 


[February 


HarRvVARD UNIVERSITY: Harvard’s 
response indicated a belief that, insofar 
as possible, “the regular program of 
American schoolboys should not be in- 
terfered with.” It spoke of allowances 
in the case of new courses that seem 
highly advisable in the candidate’s 
particular situation. The University 
seemed to be willing to recognize war 
courses in such areas as aviation and 
radio communication, “provided that 
all had a strong background of mathe- 
matics and physics and were not sim- 
ply tinkering.” In answer to the ques- 
tion, “Will you accept credits in the 
commercial and industrial areas?” the 
University’s answer was: 

The Committee on Admission, though 
they can recognize some instruction in indus- 
trial arts and commercial education as part 
of a candidate’s school record, would, never- 
theless, in the case of these subjects, require 
a minimum of additional work in academic 
subjects such as three or four years of Eng- 
lish, two years of Algebra, one of Plane Ge- 
ometry, 2 minimum of two years’ instruc- 
tion in some one foreign language, a labora- 
tory science, one field of history, etc. 


In a more recent communication 
the Harvard University office stated: 


With recent draft developments we are 
willing to make more concessions than be- 


Any reasonable program which does not 
throw too many fundamentals out of the 
window will be satisfactory to us during the 
duration of the war. 


Mownt Mount 
Holyoke should, perhaps, be classified 
in the second division, but the Col- 
lege’s reply is printed here for the 
reader’s own decision. 
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Our Admissions Committee always tries 
to be co-operative with the schools, and in 
times of emergency, I am sure you will find 
that they are willing to make exceptions that 
seem justifiable. I fear, however, that the 
members of the Committee would hesitate 
about allowing college-entrance credit for 
some of the special courses described in your 
letter, such as Fire and Gas course, First Aid, 
Welding, Foods, etc. It seems to me very 
important in these days that the schools 
should continue to give the boys and girls 
the fundamentals of a good education. I 
realize that the vocational side must be 
stressed, but I do not think it should over- 
balance the cultural. 

However, I hope that you will not hesi- 
tate to request special consideration for any 
candidate who may be interested in coming 
to Mount Holyoke but who might have an 
“irregular” unit among her credits. We shall 
count upon hearing from you if such a case 
arises, and we assure you that we will try to 
co-operate. 


PuRDUE UNIVERSITY: The Purdue 
official did not offer any particular 
consideration or recognition of the 
problem that the seven schools ex- 
pressed in their letter. The writer is 
inclined to place this school under the 
second classification but is permitting 
the reader to draw his own conclu- 
sions from the reply: 

I have your letter of September 30, and I 
can assure you that much thought has al- 
ready been given to the curriculum prob- 
lems which confront the high schools as they 
shift to a full war basis. As a scientific and 
technical institution, Purdue University’s 
first concern is that its new students possess 
a sound preparation in mathematics and the 
sciences. As you have pointed out, such sub- 
jects are in line with the twofold objective of 
college entrance and preparation for war 
service. 


As these changes are made in secondary 
education, the country is depending upon 
such men as are represented in your group to 
maintain the full service of education in spite 
of the inescapable confusion and turmoil 
within its ranks. It is recognized that the 
war has increased the demand for specific 
vocational training, and that it has created a 
great many special jobs. At the same time, 
it has created a critical shortage of the truly 
educated leaders. As soon as we cut off the 
supply of individuals who, by virtue of their 
thorough and broad education, are prepared 
to enter the critical professions, we will be 
guilty of the worst type of sabotage. If the 
guidance facilities within each high school 
function properly, there should be no real 
conflict between the preparation of certain 
individuals for college and the adjustment of 
your high school to wartime needs. 


RADCLIFFE COLLEGE: In discuss- 
ing her school’s requirements, the 
Radcliffe College official wrote: 


This would mean, I should think, that 
during the four-year period, three electives 
from the list of courses you mention could 
be fitted in. 


SWEET BRIAR COLLEGE: The ad- 
mission policy recently adopted at 
Sweet Briar College is described in the 
following paragraph. 


Sweet Briar will continue to expect stu- 
dents to present the customary pattern of 
recommended entrance units, including four 
of English, four or five of foreign languages, 
three of mathematics, and one of history, a 
total of twelve or thirteen out of the sixteen 
required for admission. Sweet Briar will be 
willing in the emergency period, to consider 
the wartime courses for admission, reserving, 
however, the right to pass on each course in 
the light of the individual student record, 
and to give credit for a limited number of 
these courses among the three or four free 
electives. 
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A number of the admission offices 
referred our letter to a faculty admis- 
sion committee or to a faculty group 
acting in a similar capacity. Those 
which took this action and from which 
no replies have yet been received are 
the University of Illinois, Northwest- 
ern University, Randolph-Macon 
Woman’s College, and Swarthmore 
College. 

Those that failed to answer the in- 
quiry by the time of the writing of this 
report, a month after the original let- 
ter went out, are Cornell University, 
Ohio State University, and Wabash 
College. 


CONCLUSIONS AND COMMENTS 


1. The co-operative attitude of the 
colleges of the first group discussed in 
these articles can, in general, be taken 


as typical of the colleges of the coun- 
try. For instance, almost any state 
university will take the position of 
those reviewed here. 

2. A handful of colleges will not go 
along with the high schools. Since 
most of these are girls’ schools, one 
might be tempted to think that such 
schools do not expect the war to make 
great inroads on their enrolments. 

3. The thirty-two colleges as a 
group were not a true sampling of the 
colleges of the country as a whole, 
since a definite attempt was made to 
include that small group of eastern 
colleges which in the past has been 
very particular about the entrant’s 
subject distribution of high-shcool 
work. Therefore, while about a fifth 
of the thirty-two colleges approached 
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are not in accord with the high school’s 
curricular war effort, it would be un- 
fair to conclude that 20 per cent of the 
country’s colleges will not go along 
with the high school. The percentage 
will be much, much smaller; in fact, 
as time goes on, it may become almost 
insignificant. 

4. Many of the colleges expressed 
the willingness to consider any special 
case at the time the student makes ap- 
plication for college entrance. This 
concession really means little to the 
high-school official who is trying to be 
honest with his pupils, since he must 
be able to sit down with the Freshman 
or Sophomore and to tell the pupil ex- 
actly what he must do to get into the 
college of his (or his parents’) choice. 

5. The high schools of the country 
have not yet shown that they want to 
go as far in their wartime curriculum 
shifts as the majority of the colleges 
show a willingness, or a desire, for 
them to go. We high-school people 
have so often used the college as the 
excuse for not making needed curricu- 
lum changes that it may be exceeding- 
ly embarrassing for us to have to ad- 
mit that we did not want any more so- 
called “freedom” than we were given 
all along. 

6. It is quite apparent that many 
colleges which have set up “strict” en- 
trance requirements are at this mo- 
ment going through a state of indeci- 
sion. In the course of a month, more 
than one school sent as many as three 
replies to our request, the last of which 
indicated a position more liberal than 
the first. From day. to day, units and 
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credits are taking on less and less sig- 
nificance as colleges bid for new stu- 
dents who have not necessarily com- 
pleted the requirements for high- 
school graduation. As colleges solicit 
students who have not completed or 
even started the Senior year in high 
school, they are saying that, after all, 
a credit in this or that subject is not 
so important for success in college. 

7. The tight accounting of school 
progress and educational accomplish- 
ment on the Carnegie unit-and-credit 
plan promises to be a greater stickler in 
the school’s war effort than the co- 
operation of the colleges. State de- 
partments of education and the high 
school visitors’ offices need to move 
rapidly to clear away such quantita- 
tive technicalities, so that schools and 
students and teachers can approach 
their war programs from the stand- 
point of need of the nation and the in- 
dividual pupil, rather than from the 
standpoint of the need of so many 
credits in courses of so many minutes 
a day. The manpower shortage in this 
country cries out for a wartime pat- 
tern of school operation. 

As the boys step from high school 
into service, it becomes urgent for the 
high school to assume more of the pre- 
induction training. The War Depart- 
ment and the United States Office of 
Education are now supplying the 
high schools with manuals for ‘“Pre- 
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induction Training Courses” in elec- 
tricity, radio, automotive mechanics, 
and fundamentals of machines. 

The shortage of manpower in the 
country calls out for girls of high- 
school age to think more seriously of 
taking up productive war work on the 
home and the industrial fronts. The 
girls who ordinarily would have gone 
on to college must now decide where 
their greatest duty lies. The school 
curriculum must be as honest to the 
girl’s war contribution as to the boy’s. 

While the upperclassman is still un- 
der the school’s supervision, his pro- 
gram must permit him to make a max- 
imum community war contribution. 
If this contribution calls for six hours 
on a war job, the school machinery 
should give way accordingly. No, the 
high school cannot go on doing busi- 
ness in the same old way, and the 
problem cannot be solved merely by 
adding a little more mathematics and 
physics! 

The writer appreciates the fact that 
this study was conducted in a period 
when college-entrance requirements 
were in a state of transition—a period 
when colleges were uncertain, not only 
about entrance requirements, but 
about the very existence of higher in- 
stitutions. It would be unfair, there- 
fore, to overemphasize the significance 
of this study or the attitude of any 
particular college. 
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THE READING DIFFICULTY OF MAGAZINES 


CYRILLA WALTHER 
Okemos High School, Okemos, Michigan 


IMPORTANT FACTORS IN DIFFICULTY 


WwW. the greatly augmented en- 
rolment in high schools within 


the past quarter-century has come an 
increased awareness among educators 
that the “classics,” formerly consid- 
ered ideal reading for adolescents, are 
often much too difficult for them to 
comprehend. As a result, investigators 
have attacked the problem of reading 
difficulty from many angles. Books in- 
tended for high-school reading have 
been carefully examined for vocabu- 
lary variety and difficulty, types of 
sentence construction, length of sen- 
tences, number of personal pronouns, 
difficulty and vividness of ideas, and 
numerous other items. So far the at- 
tempt to analyze the difficulty of 
ideas, although presenting important 
possibilities, has had rather negligible 
results. On the other hand, studies of 
vocabulary difficulty have been fairly 
successful, especially at the elemen- 
tary-school level, and there is some im- 
portant evidence to support Lorge’s 
conclusion that “the most significant 
predictor of reading difficulty is some 
function of the vocabulary used” 
(9: 231). 

Most of the vocabulary studies so 
far made tend to confirm the suspicion 
that the reading difficulty of textbooks 
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is too high as measured by the average 
reading ability of groups for whom 
they are intended. Baird (1), Curtis 
(3), Livingston (8), Powers (12), Pres- 
sey (13), Stevenson (14), Thorndike 
(16), and Ward (17) are among those 
reporting that the vocabulary load of 
high-school and junior-college text- 
books is enormous. As a result of the 
work of these and other investigators, 
there has been a recent improvement 
in reading materials offered for high- 
school consumption. 

While the studies named have been 
important in changing the general dif- 
ficulty level of reading material offered 
to high-school pupils, they are even 
more significant in suggesting the pos- 
sibilities of appraising reading difficul- 
ty and in providing means for individ- 
ual English teachers to evaluate read- 
ing materials. Several investigators 
have developed relatively simple and 
reliable formulas which can be accu- 
rately used by the average teacher in 
rating the objective difficulties of 
books. Among the best are the Gray 
and Leary formula (7) and that de- 
veloped in the Winnetka schools (11). 

It was to discover the magazines 
most suitable for reading by high- 
school pupils that the writer under- 
took an informal study of the reading 
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READING DIFFICULTY OF MAGAZINES 


difficulty of current general-interest 
magazines. In the teaching of several 
high-school classes in Sophomore Eng- 
lish, the writer noted that, although 
the school library was well supplied 
with magazines usually considered 
suitable for junior and senior high 
school pupils, there was a persistent 
tendency for the young people to do 
most of their leisure reading in maga- 
zines like True Story Magazine, the 
comics, Western Story Magazine, Lib- 
erty, Saturday Evening Post, Woman’s 
Home Companion, and Ladies’ Home 
Journal. Certainly emotional and in- 
terest appeal in subject matter had 
something to do with the selection, but 
possibly structural difficulties were 
also important in influencing the pu- 
pils’ choices of periodical reading ma- 
terial. Since the researches reported 


by Gray (6) show that magazine- 
reading is a habit carried into adult 
life even more than is the reading of 
books, the importance of obtaining in- 
formation concerning the difficulty of 
magazines is evident. 


EARLIER STUDIES OF MAGAZINES 


Interest in the readability of mag- 
azines has been comparatively recent, 
and results of the few investigations 
made have not been entirely in agree- 
ment. Wert (18) in 1937 ranked a 
large number of magazines in terms of 
the scholastic aptitude, English pro- 
ficiency, and knowledge of contem- 
porary affairs of their readers. The 
ranks of a few of the magazines 
were: 


. True Story 
. Popular Mechan- 


ics 


. Photoplay 

. American Home 
. Liberty 

. Popular Science 
. Woman’s Home 


Companion 


. Pathfinder 
McCall’s 
. Good Housekeep- 


ing 


. Scientific Ameri- 


. Ladies’ Home 


Journal 


. American Maga- 


zine 


. Collier’s 
. Saturday Evening 


Post 


. Time 
. Reader’s Digest 
. National Geo- 


graphic 


. Harper’s Maga- 


zine 


. Atlantic Monthly 


can 


Crawford and Sherrod (2) rated the 
readability of social-science magazines 
on three items: vocabulary difficulty, 
vocabulary diversity, and interest. Of 
the magazines selected, the National 
Geographic Magazine was lowest in 
difficulty. Others low in difficulty 
were the Literary Digest, Pathfinder, 
Current Events, Scholastic, and Time. 
The most difficult five were Foreign 
Affairs, Congressional Digest, Survey, 
Living Age, and Review of Reviews. 

In their study of the difficulty of 
reading materials for adults of limited 
reading ability, Gray and Leary (7) 
analyzed books and magazines intend- 
ed for general use. They used four ele- 
ments which they had found most de- 
pendable in grading reading material: 
percentage of monosyllables, percent- 
age of different words, length of sen- 
tences in syllables, and percentage of 
simple sentences. Considering the 
composite scores on the four elements, 
they ranked True Romances as a typi- 
cal easy magazine; American Maga- 
zine, Collier’s Weekly, Liberty, and 
Saturday Evening Post as average mag- 
azines; and Adlantic Monthly and Re- 
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view of Reviews as difficult. Some of 
their interesting conclusions were: 

3. If a magazine consistently ranks of the 
same relative difficulty by three or more 
single elements, the use of a larger number of 
elements is usually unnecessary. 

4. It seems significant that magazines 
which rank “average” are the most popular 
magazines 

7. Writers on politics, world news, and 
informational material in general tend to use 
longer words and sentences than do writers 
of fiction 

8. Writers who make their appeal to the 
primary and elemental interests of their 
readers tend to utilize the simplest structural 
elements and, consequently, to produce ma- 
terials easiest to read ['7: 176-78]. 


PROCEDURE OF PRESENT STUDY 


As has been stated, the study here 
described was attempted chiefly to ob- 
tain some indication of the relative 
difficulty, with particular relation to 
structural elements, of the reading 
material in magazines commonly read 
by, or recommended for, pupils just 
entering senior high school. Obvious- 
ly, at the tenth-grade level, elements 
other than structural factors affect 
reading difficulty; but, since no effec- 
tive method has yet been devised to 
measure such things as difficulty of 
ideas, methods of presentation, appeal 
to imagination and emotion, no at- 
tempt was made to consider such dif- 
ferences. 

Because the Winnetka chart is very 
simple to use and the results are ex- 
pressed in terms of grade placement, 
that instrument was employed for rat- 
ing the magazines. However, in order 
to obtain a slight check on the results, 


both the Winnetka and the Gray for- 
mulas were applied to the September 
issues of the twelve magazines. There 
was a correlation of .73 between the 
two methods on the same issues and 
samples, almost as large as the corre- 
lation obtained (.80) by comparing the 
rankings on the Winnetka chart of the 
September and the January issues of 
the same magazines. 

Since the scope of this study made 
it impossible to examine a great num- 
ber of magazines, a selection was 
made of twelve which are fairly repre- 
sentative of the levels of material avail- 
able to, or commonly read by, Fresh- 
man and Sophomore pupils. These 
were chosen from lists submitted by 
members of the writer’s own classes 
and from those reported by Eells to be 
most frequently read by high-school 
pupils (5) and most frequently report- 
ed by librarians as valuable for high- 
school libraries (4). The final selec- 
tion included magazines from as many 
different levels of cultural content as 
possible. Cultural content was deter- 
mined by rankings on the Morgan and 
Leahy scale (10). 

Although all previous similar inves- 
tigations, so far as could be discovered, 
checked the comparative readability 
of magazines by a systematic sampling 
of one issue of each periodical, the as- 
sumption in the present study was 
that a more representative rating 
could be obtained if more issues were 
examined. Thus a sampling of three 
issues (the September, 1941, the Jan- 
uary, 1942, and the May, 1942, num- 
bers) of each of the twelve magazines 
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was made. In the case of weekly mag- 
azines, the first issue for the month 
was used. 

The procedure was as follows. The 
number of pages in the issue of the 
magazine to be considered was record- 
ed. A typical sampling of one thou- 
sand words was obtained by dividing 
one thousand by the number of pages 
and thus determining how many 
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sary to select more than one sentence 
to a page. Then the whole was com- 
bined according to the formula de- 
vised and tested by the authors of the 
Winnetka chart. 


FINDINGS 


The results of the examination, ex- 
pressed in terms of grade placement, 
are indicated in Table 1. It is interest- 


TABLE 1 
GRADE PLACEMENT ON WINNETKA CHART OF THREE ISSUES OF TWELVE MAGAZINES 


MAGAZINE 


In 
Present 
Study 


True Story 

Liberty 

Good Housekeeping 
Saturday Evening Post 
Woman’s Home Companion 
Harper’s Magazine 

Atlantic Monthly 

Reader’s Digest 

Scientific American 
National Geographic 


62 
28 
-79 
-93 
.62 
.38 
-97 
85 
-95 
.38 


O00 = 
NO CAH OWSUD 


words must be selected from each page. 
In every case the words selected were 
the last ones on the page. These words 
were tabulated on the Winnetka chart 
and checked to see if the number was 
correct. Then a separate count was 
made of the total number of different 
words, the number of uncommon 
words, and the number of simple sen- 
tences in a random sampling of seven- 
ty-five sentences throughout the mag- 
azine. The sentences selected were the 
last ones on the page if it was neces- 


ing to note that the respective ranks 
of the magazines according to the dif- 
ficulty of structural elements involved 
correspond rather closely to the ranks 
of the eleven of the magazines which 
appeared in the Morgan and Leahy 
rating (10), an entirely subjective 
method of ranking. The greatest dis- 
agreements occur in the case of Aélan- 
tic Monthly, Harper’s Magazine, and 
Time. The first two of these maga- 
zines were given a higher rating ac- 
cording to cultural content than ac- 
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cording to difficulty of structure. This 
difference may be a result of the occur- 
rence in these magazines of a certain 
amount of fiction, with the tendency 
toward use of shorter sentences noted 
by Gray and Leary (7). 

As the scope of this investigation 
was small and few magazines were ex- 
amined, it is not possible to draw con- 
clusions of any great statistical relia- 
bility. Since, however, the results are 
in general agreement with other stud- 
ies reported, a few generalizations may 
be ventured. 

1. There is a decided tendency for 
magazines intended for general read- 
ing to maintain a consistent standard 
of difficulty, as measured by number 
of different words, number of uncom- 
mon words, and proportion of simple 
sentences. 

2. There is also a high correlation 
between comparative rankings of dif- 
ferent issues of the same magazines. 
The rankings of the September and 
the January issues showed a coefficient 
of correlation of .80; the January and 
May issues, .g1; and the September 
and May issues, .88. 

3. Magazines of the True Story 
class are, without doubt, too easy for 
ninth- and tenth-grade pupils of aver- 
age reading ability. They offer little 
stimulation in sentence structure or 
vocabulary. Continued reading of 
such magazines would develop mental 
indolence in the average pupil even if 
the problem of overstimulation of the 
emotions were to be ignored. 

4. The magazines which are most 
popular among the writer’s pupils and 
which appear most frequently in com- 


pilations of reading interests are those 
well within the capacities of tenth- 
grade pupils. Examples are Liberty, 
with a grade placement of 10.11; Good 
Housekeeping, 10.18; Saturday Evening 
Post, 10.20; and Woman’s Home Com- 
panion, 10.26. 

5. The unusually high difficulty 
rating of fairly popular digest and 
news magazines, such as the Reader’s 
Digest, Time, and Newsweek, suggests 
that, when the difficulty of materials 
dealing with current events is studied 
one must use vocabulary lists with 
caution. Words which are regarded as 
uncommon or which do not appear at 
all in the Thorndike list might, as a 
matter of fact, be very common words 
at a particular time. For instance, al- 
though such words as “Nazi,” “blitz,” 
“airplane,” and “bomb” do not ap- 
pear at all in Thorndike’s list of twen- 
ty thousand words (15), there are few 
fifth-grade pupils who would not rec- 
ognize them. Because there is not so 
great a concentration of such words in 
fiction, it is likely that the difficulty 
rating of the fiction magazines is, in 
reality, too low while that of the news 
magazines is too high. 

6. If allowance is made for the tend- 
ency noted above, it is probable that 
the Reader’s Digest could be read with 
enjoyment by pupils entering senior 
high school but that Harper’s Maga- 
zine, Atlantic Monthly, Scientific Amer- 
ican, National Geographic Magazine, 
Time, and Newsweek are too difficult 
for easy comprehension. 

7. None of the magazines in the list 
is so far above the average reading ca- 
pacity of Sophomores as to be actually 
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unintelligible to them, particularly if 
some purpose of reading provides mo- 
tivation for understanding. The inclu- 
sion of the magazines of higher diffi- 
culty in a list recommended for Sopho- 
mores would be justified, also, for the 
purpose of providing stimulating read- 
ing for the better students. 

8. The composite judgment of ex- 
perts about the cultural level of maga- 
zines corresponds closely to the struc- 
tural difficulties of those magazines. 
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SELECTED REFERENCES ON SECONDARY- 
SCHOOL INSTRUCTION 


II. THe Supyect FIELDS 


TS same grouping of subject 
fields is being followed for the 
lists of references in the February and 
March numbers of the School Review 
as was used in the cycles of lists pub- 
lished during 1933-42, inclusive. The 
concept of “instruction” is also the 
same and includes curriculum, meth- 
ods of teaching and study and super- 
vision, and measurement. In each 
subject field the list includes items 


published during a period of approxi- 
mately twelve months since the prep- 
aration of the list appearing last year. 


ENGLISH* 


Dora V. SMITH 
University of Minnesota 


45. ApAMs, HARLEN M. (compiler), assisted 
by Grorce E. Murpuy and OTHERS. 
Speak, Look, Listen. Pamphlet Publica- 
tion of the National Council of Teach- 
ers of English No. 5. Chicago: Nation- 
al Council of Teachers of English, 1942. 
Pp. 64. 


1 See also Items 466 (Thorndike), 474 (Ameri- 
cans All), 475 (Bair), 476 (Basic Aims for Eng- 
lish Instruction), and 492 (‘‘The Role of the Eng- 
lish Teacher in Wartime”’) in the list of selected 
references appearing in the October, 1942, num- 
ber of the Elementary School Journal, and Items 
604 (Dearborn and Wilking) and 639 (Smith, 
Tyler, and Others) in the December, 1942, num- 
ber of the School Review. 


* 


. BROENING, ANGELA M. 


. BROENING, ANGELA M. 


Suggests essential audio-visual equipment 
for an English laboratory, including aids 
for play production, records, transcrip- 
tions, films, and maps. 


. BEAR, ROBERT M., and OpBERT, HEN- 


RY S. “Insight of Older Pupils into 
Their Knowledge of Word Meanings,” 
School Review, XLIX (December, 1941), 
754-60. 

Compares college Freshmen’s estimates of 
their own knowledge of words in and out 
of context with test results on the same 
words. 


. Bonn, Guy L., and Bonn, Eva. Devel- 


opmental Reading in High School. New 
York: Macmillan Co., 1941. Pp. xii+ 
364. 

Discusses, with practical application to 
high-school work, problems of diagnosing, 
teaching, and testing reading in relation to 
all other subjects of study. 

“Abilities 
Which Contribute to Effective Read- 
ing,” Education, LXII (September, 
1941), II-17. 

Analyzes motives and abilities necessary 
for successful reading, with special refer- 
ence to the present emergency. 


“The Role 
of the Teacher of English in a Democ- 
racy,” English Journal, XXX (Novem- 
ber, 1941), 718-29. 

Discusses nine principles which determine 
the place of the teaching of English in war- 
time. 
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. BROWER, ALICE V. “Problems of High- 
School English and College Freshman 
English,” College English, III (May, 
1942), 725-34. 

Makes a plea for co-operation and for im- 
proved methods of teaching as part of an 
“open-latch” policy between high-school 
and college teachers of English. 


. CORRIGAN, Marie. “Reading Studies 
Go to Work,” English Journal, XXXI 
(January, 1942), 31-36. 

Offers practical help for the improvement 
of reading in small high schools with lim- 
ited facilities and materials. 


. Cross, E. A. “Effective Teaching of 
Literature,” English Journal, XXX 
(December, 1941), 798-807. 

Presents examples from fiction, drama, and 
poetry of the way in which literature 
points up ideas and ideals in terms of hu- 
man experience and emotions. 


. Cross, NEAL, with the assistance of 
RacHEL SALIsBuRY, Lou LABRANT, 
and HELENE HartiEy. Teaching Eng- 
lish in Wartime. Pamphlet Publication 
of the National Council of Teachers of 
English No. 4. Chicago: National 
Council of Teachers of English, 1942. 
Pp. 16. 

Furnishes bibliographies and a guide to 
classroom practice in accordance with the 
National Council’s report on ‘The Role of 
the English Teacher in Wartime.” 


. Date, Epcar. How To Read a News- 
paper. Chicago: Scott, Foresman & 
Co., 1941. Pp. x+178. 

Analyzes in concrete fashion the job of the 
newspaper, its methods and organization, 
and classroom procedures for reading and 
evaluating its output. 


. GLASER, Epwarp M. An Experiment 
in the Development of Critical Thinking. 
Teachers College Contributions to Ed- 
ucation, No. 843. New York: Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, 1941. 
Pp. x+212. 


61. 
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Reports an experiment carried on in Grade 
XII in the development of critical thinking 
through units on definition, logic and 
weight of evidence, inference, propaganda, 
and crooked thinking. 


. GLICKSBERG, CHARLES I. “Poetry on 


the Radio,” Education, LXII (October, 
1941), 89-95. 
Reviews what has been done with poetry 
on the radio and estimates its importance 
for education. 


. GLICKSBERG, CHARLES I. “The Edu- 


cational Implications of Semantics,” 
School Review, XLIX (December, 1941), 
744-53- 

Urges the teaching of semantics in high 
school in order to free young people from 
enslavement to stereotypes. 


. Goutp, Jay R. “Written English in 


Defense,” Journal of Engineering Edu- 
cation, XXXII (March, 1942), 523-28. 
Gives a clear-cut, practical statement of 
the uses of communication in wartime and 
the part to be played by the teacher of 
English. 


. Gray, (editor). Adjusting 


Reading Programs to Individuals. Pro- 
ceedings of the Conference on Reading 
Held at the University of Chicago, 
Vol. III. Supplementary Educational 
Monographs, No. 52. Chicago: De- 
partment of Education, University of 
Chicago, 1941. Pp. xii+344. 

Presents a series of papers which furnish 
penetrating analyses of the problem of 
adapting instruction to the manifold needs 
of individual pupils. 


. Gray, WittraM S. “Summary of Read- 


ing Investigations, July 1, 1940 to June 
30, 1941,” Journal of Educational Re- 
search, XXXV (February, 1942), 401- 
42. 

Summarizes by topic the major research in 
reading between the dates indicated. 


Horn, Ernest. “Language and Mean- 
ing,” The Psychology of Learning, pp. 
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377-413. Forty-first Yearbook of the 
National Society for the Study of Edu- 
cation, Part II. Bloomington, Illinois: 
Public School Publishing Co., 1942. 
Analyzes the semantic, syntactic, and prag- 
matic dimensions of language and the fac- 
tors within the pupil influencing his ability 
to relate meanings and symbols. 


. McCurcuan, Mary. “The American 
Dream: A Unit in Junior English,” 
English Journal, XXXI (March, 1942), 
194-200. 

Describes a unit organizing American lit- 
erature around three themes: the Ameri- 
can dream, the frontier’s contribution to 
the dream, and modern America. 


. MarckwarpT, ALBERT H. I[ntroduc- 
tion to the English Language. New 
York: Oxford University Press, 1942. 
Pp. xviii+348. 

Opens with a discussion of current prac- 
tices in English usage and pronunciation, 
followed by an illuminating study of the 
historical development of English as a lan- 
guage. 


. MICHIGAN COMMITTEE ON THE ARTICU- 
LATION OF HIGH SCHOOL AND COLLEGE 
EncusH. Preparation for College Eng- 
lish. Ann Arbor, Michigan: University 
of Michigan Press, 1942. Pp. 104. 

Reports results of state-wide deliberations 
of college and high-school teachers formu- 
lating acceptable standards for prepara- 
tion for college, with examples of themes 
and analytical reading of poetry and prose. 


65. NEUMAYER, ENGELBERT J., and RuTAN, 
Epwarp J. “Grammar of Meaning,” 
English Journal, XXX (October, 1941), 
628-33. 

Furnishes concrete help in the inductive 
teaching of sentence structure in its rela- 
tion to the meaning of the sentence. 


. Notan, EstHER GRACE. “Reading Dif- 
ficulty versus Low Mentality,” Califor- 
mia Journal of Secondary Education, 
XVII (January, 1942), 34-39. 


69. 


. Reading Instruction 


. RosBsBins, IRVING. 
‘Program Discrimination 


[February 


Presents extraordinarily practical direc- 
tions for the use of nonverbal tests to avoid 
prejudice in diagnosis of reading difficulties. 


. Pottocx, THomAs CiarK. “Transmit- 


ting Our Literary Heritage,” English 
Journal, XXXI (March, 1942), 200- 
210. 

Presents a superb statement of the social, 
ethical, and spiritual values of American 
literature, which furnish perspective on the 
meaning of America’s struggle to preserve 
her way of life. 


. Pootey, Ropert C. “One People, One 


Language,” English Journal, XXXI 
(February, 1942), 110-20. 

Affords a stirring presentation of pride in 
American English and the way in which it 
can interpret and weld together the life of a 
people, especially in crises. 


RAUSHENBUSH, EsTHER. Literature for 
Individual Education. Sarah Lawrence 
College Publications, No. 1. New 
York: Columbia University Press, 
1942. Pp. xiv+262. 

Describes the philosophy, the organization, 
and the adaptation to individual problems 
of the exploratory courses in literature at 
Sarah Lawrence College. 


in Secondary 
Schools. Research Bulletin of the Na- 
tional Education Association, Vol. XX, 
No. 1. Washington: Research Divi- 
sion of the National Education Associa- 
tion, 1942. Pp. 48. 

Surveys reading programs and practices 
found successful in secondary schools 
throughout the country. 


. Rem, SEERLEY, and Day, DANIEL. 


“Radio and Records in Education,” 
Review of Educational Research, XII 
(June, 1942), 305-22. 

Summarizes research in the use and the 
evaluation of radio programs in the 
schools. 


“Teaching Radio 
in Public 
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Schools,” Education, LXII (March, 
1942), 433-39- 

Offers practical suggestions for teaching se- 
lective and critical listening. 

. Rotiins, CHARLEMAE. We Build To- 
gether. Prepared for the National Coun- 
cil of Teachers of English. Sponsored 
Jointly by the Committee on Intercul- 
tural Relations and the Committee on 
Reading in the Secondary Schools. 
Pamphlet Publication of the National 
Council of Teachers of English No. 2. 
Chicago: National Council of Teach- 
ers of English. Pp. 46. 

Furnishes criteria for the use of young 
people in judging books about the Negro, 
as well as comprehensive annotated bibli- 
ographies for classroom use. 

. SALISBURY, RacHEL. “Thinking the 
Way to Sentence Strength,” English 
Journal, XXXI (March, 1942), 184-93. 
Makes a vigorous plea for the study of sen- 
tence structure as a means of carrying a 
thought, not as an example of grammatical 
rule. 

. SALT, GEORGE. Thinking Together. 
Prepared for the Committee on Lan- 
guage Communication. Pamphlet Pub- 
lication of the National Council of 
Teachers of English No. 6. Chicago: 
National Council of Teachers of Eng- 
lish. Pp. 26. 

Furnishes examples of classroom procedure 
involving group thinking and the building 
of language concepts essential to life in a 
democracy. 

. Santa Barbara County Curriculum Guide 
for Teachers in Secondary Schools. Cur- 
riculum Development Program, Vol. 
IV. Santa Barbara, California: Schauer 
Printing Studio, Inc., 1941. Pp. viii+ 
412. 

Furnishes a practical guide to the language 
arts as a functional part of an integrated 
program. 

. SCHLAUCH, MARGARET. The Gift of 
Tongues. New York: Modern Age 
Books, Inc., 1942. Pp. viii+342. 


Presents a popular discussion of the func- 
tion of language, with emphasis on the 
ways in which English differs in grammati- 
cal structure from other languages. 


. SCHOOL AND COLLEGE CONFERENCE 


ON ENGLISH. Report of the Literature 
Committee. Wallingford, Connecticut: 
School and College Conference on Eng- 
lish (Douglas A. Shepardson, secretary- 
treasurer, Box 308), 1942. Pp. 30. 
Analyzes helpfully the humanistic values 
of literature, with direct application to the 
issues uppermost today in the teaching of 
high-school English. 


. SHERRER, GRACE B. “Literature in a 


Changing World,” English Journal, 
XXX (October, 1941), 634-40. 

Makes a strong plea for focusing on con- 
temporary ideas in literature, with the de- 
velopment of perspective on the current 
scene. 


. STRANG, RutH M. “Developing Read- 


ing Potentialities of High School Stu- 
dents,” Teachers College Record, XLIII 
(March, 1942), 468-88. 

Presents concrete descriptions of methods 
and materials successfully used in a wide 
variety of teaching situations among var- 
ied, normal, and slow-learning groups. 


. Waptes, (editor). Print, 
Radio, and Film in a Democracy. Uni- 
versity of Chicago Studies in Library 
Science. Chicago: University of Chi- 
cago Press, 1942. Pp. xiv+1098. 


Presents ten papers on mass communica- 
tion in wartime, pointing out its effects on 
public opinion and its implications for 
schools and libraries. 


. Witty, Paut; Smirn, ETHEL; and 


Coomer, ANNE. “Reading the Comics 
in Grades VII and VIII,” Journal 
of Educational Psychology, XXXIII 
(March, 1942), 173-82. 

Summarizes data on the favorite comics 
and on the extent to which they are read by 
a random sampling of 224 pupils in Grades 
VII and VIII. Contains suggestions for 
guidance. 
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THE SOCIAL STUDIES" 


RoBERT E. KEOHANE 
University of Chicago 


All articles published in the Social 
Studies and in Social Education have 
been omitted from this list in order 
that the available space may be given 
to references not so easily accessible 
to persons interested in the social 
studies. 


83. ANDERSON, Howarp R. (editor). Teach- 
ing Critical Thinking in the Social Stud- 
ies. Thirteenth Yearbook of the Na- 
tional Council for the Social Studies. 
Washington: National Council for the 
Social Studies, 1942. Pp. x+176. 
Discusses the nature and purpose of criti- 
cal thinking in the social studies (F. G. 
Marcham), methods and materials (Elmer 
Ellis), use of school and community life in 
developing critical thinking (Howard E. 
Wilson), and evaluation (Hilda Taba). A 
‘must’? book for those interested in the 
better teaching of the social studies; useful 
as well for teachers in other subject fields. 


84. BABCOCK, CHESTER D., JEFFERY, EBER, 
and TROELSTRUP, ARCHIE W. Paying 
for the War. National Council for 
the Social Studies Bulletin No. 18. 
Washington: National Council for the 
Social Studies, 1942. Pp. 70. 


t See also Items 514 (Judd) and 523 (Wesley) 
in the list of selected references appearing in the 
October, 1942, number of the Elementary School 
Journal and Item 650 (Baldwin) in the Decem- 
ber, 1942, number of the same journal. Item 636 
(New Frontiers in Collegiate Instruction) in the 
December, 1942, number of the School Review 
and Item 9 (Administrative Adjustments Re- 
quired by Socio-economic Change) in the January, 
1943, number of the Elementary School Journal 
should also be consulted, respectively, for the 
following important articles: Walter H.C. Laves, 
“The Role of Discussion Sections in Teaching 
the Social Sciences at the College Level,” pp. 91- 
102; and Louis Wirth, ‘‘Problems and Prospects 
of the Social-Studies Curriculum,” pp. 113-25. 


85. 


86. 


87. 


88. 


89. 


[February 


A resource unit on a most timely topic. 
Illustrates the approach used in the series of 
resource units sponsored by the National 
Council for the Social Studies and the Na- 
tional Association of Secondary-School 
Principals. 


Barp, Harry. “High School History 
Alert to War,” Baltimore Bulletin of 
Education, XIX (April—-May-June, 
1942), 201-7. 

Tells how the social-studies teachers in 
Baltimore high schools presented war ma- 
terials in their classes and how they co- 
operated with teachers in other fields to a 
similar end. 


BURDETTE, FRANKLIN L. (editor). Ed- 
ucation for Citizen Responsibilities. 
Princeton, New Jersey: Princeton Uni- 
versity Press for the National Founda- 
tion for Education in American Citi- 
zenship, 1942. Pp. xiv+126. 

Contains statements of leading scholars in 
the social sciences on the contributions 
which their fields may make to civic educa- 
tion. 


BURDETTE, FRANKLIN L. “Education 
for Citizenship,” Public Opinion Quar- 
terly, VI (Summer, 1942), 269-79. 
Classifies and tells briefly of the work of 
American agencies which have a leading 
part in promoting civic education. 


BUTTERWECK, JOSEPH S., and SpPEs- 
SARD, KATHERINE H. “Character for 
Community Living,” Clearing House, 
XVI (February, 1942), 323-28. 
Describes a unified curriculum in Grades 
VII and VIII organized around community 
planning. 


CALKIN, Homer L. “Local History: A 
Means of Better Understanding United 
States History,” School Review, L (Jan- 
uary, 1942), 53-60. 

Suggests ways of interesting pupils in 
broader aspects of national history through 
study of local history by means of use of 
original sources. 
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CorEY, STEPHEN M. “Children’s Ques- 
tions and the War,” School Review, L 
(April, 1942), 257-63. 

Reports a study suggesting very practical 
and immediate contributions which social- 
studies teachers may make to morale. 


CoxE, WARREN W. “Social Change: 
High Schools Must Prepare Pupils,” 
Clearing House, XVI (November, 
1941), 131-34. 

Reports on a project of New York State 
principals, the result of which may be that 
schools will place greater emphasis on the 
study of social trends and their implica- 
tions. 


Epcett, Lucite M. “Priorities in the 
Social Studies: In the Senior High 
Schools,” Baltimore Bulletin of Educa- 
tion, XX (September-October-Novem- 
ber, 1942), 16-20. 

Suggests ways of emphasizing “educational 
priorities” in a “going” program without 
“complete or even serious revision.” 


FinE, BENJAMIN. “U.S. History Study 
Is Not Required in 82% of Colleges,” 
New York Times, XCI (June 21, 1942), 
I, 36. 

Gives results of the original survey from 
which diverse conclusions have been drawn 
with regard to the proper relationship of 
our national history to the other social 
studies in high schools and to the social- 
science curriculum in colleges. For other 
statements, see especially the following: 
Allan Nevins, “American History for 
Americans,” New York Times Magazine, 
XCI (May 3, 1942), 6, 28; Erling M. Hunt, 
“‘More American History?” Social Educa- 
tion, VI (October, 1942), 250-52; Allan 
Nevins, ‘‘More American History? A Let- 
ter,”? Social Education, VI (December, 
1942), 343-46; Erling M. Hunt, “American 
History in Democratic Education,”’ Social 
Education, VI (December, 1942), 346-52; 
Howard White in the Dayton (Ohio) Daily 
News, July 5, 1942; Richard J. Purcell, 
“United States History in Colleges,’’ Catho- 
lic Educational Review, XL (November, 
1942), 513-22; and B. R. Buckingham, 
‘* ‘The New York Times’ Survey of College 
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99. 


Requirements in American History,” 
School and Society, LVI (August 15, 1942), 
131-33. 

Grim, Paut R. “Housing Study,” 
Clearing House, XVI (March, 1942), 
402-4. 

Reports a vital study by ninth-grade pupils 
of local housing conditions in relation to 
the housing problem in the United States as 
a whole. 


HatTLey, SELMA, and Prerce, Paut R. 
“‘A Core Socio-Business Course for the 
Ninth-Year,”’ School Review, L (May, 
1942), 347-55: 

Describes the materials and the organiza- 
tion of a ninth-grade course in Wells High 
School, Chicago. Contains much of the 
most useful community-civics material, 
with special stress on understanding of con- 
sumer economics and vocations. 


HERZBERG, Max J. (editor). Situations 
in Which Citizenship Can Be Taught. 
Publications of the New Jersey Second- 
ary School Teachers’ Association, No. 7. 
Plainfield, New Jersey: New Jersey 
Secondary School Teachers’ Associa- 
tion (Lester D. Beers, % Plainfield 
High School), 1941. Pp. 96. 

Contains suggestions for teaching citizen- 
ship, chiefly in classes outside the social- 
studies field. 


Hoar, Joun E. “Social Science Comes 
to Life through a Community Trade 
Survey,”’ Nation’s Schools, XXX (Au- 
gust, 1942), 16-18. 

Reports the vitalizing of a project in teach- 
ing students how to investigate and study 
significant aspects of their own small-town 
or rural community. 


Hosss, STILLMAN M. “The Rochester 
Unit on Social Change,” Clearing 
House, XVI (December, 1941), 203-6. 
Suggests objectives and activities for a unit 
in a twelfth-grade course in social prob- 
lems. 


Horr, Caror. “The American Way: 
An Extensive Reading Unit,” English 
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Journal, XXXI (October, 1942), 597- 
600. 

Describes the use of United States history 
in an English class and suggests skills and 
readings for history classes. 


. Ixtinois CouNcIL FOR THE SOCIAL 
StupIESs, EXECUTIVE Boarp. “The So- 
cial Studies Teacher in the Present Cri- 
sis,” Councilor, III (February, 1942), 
5-6. 

Suggests means of reconciling short-run 
and long-run obligations of the social-stud- 
ies teacher. (More generally accessible in 
the article by Robert S. Ellwood, “‘A So- 
cial-Studies Organization in Wartime,” J/- 
linois Education, XXX [March, 1942], 202, 
224.) 

. Improvement in Instruction in the Re- 
quired Course in Citizenship in Califor- 
nia High Schools. Report of the Sub- 
committee on United States History 
and Civics of the General Education 
Committee, a Joint Committee of the 
California State Department of Educa- 
tion and the Association of California 
Secondary School Principals. Bulletin 
of the California State Department of 
Education, Vol. X, No. 11. Sacramen- 
to, California: State Department of 
Education, 1941. Pp. viii+54. 
Contains many useful suggestions for vital- 
izing senior high school courses in United 
States history and government. Draws 
heavily on some of the work of the Eight- 
Year Study of the Progressive Education 
Association and on the Stanford Social Ed- 
ucation Investigation. 


. Jounson, Harry B. “Civic Education 
in Eugene High School,” Harvard Edu- 
cational Review, XII (March, 1942), 
165-70. 

Sketches aspects of civic education in which 
social studies and language are core sub- 
jects. 


. JoHNson, Witt1aM H. “Teaching Pos- 
itive Americanism in the Chicago Pub- 
lic Schools,” Chicago Schools Journal, 
XXIII (January-June, 1942), 97-106. 


[February 


Describes the civic-education program in 
the Chicago public schools, with special em- 
phasis on patriotic activities and demo- 
cratic living. 


. Jones, Haroxp E., and Jones, Mary 


Cover. “Attitudes of Youth toward 
War and Peace,” California Journal of 
Secondary Education, XVI (November, 
1941), 427-30. 

A pre-Pearl-Harbor study of attitudes of 
high-school pupils toward several aspects 
of war and peace. Reinforces the conclu- 
sion that, to date, formal education has had 
little to do with formation of such attitudes. 


. Kannet, I. L. ‘Education and the 


Stern Realities of Life,” School and So- 
ciety, LV (May 2, 1942), 499-502. 
Raises a question about the educational 
wisdom of some emerging tendencies to 
teach more about Latin America, Canada, 
and the Far East. 


. Morpy, F. E. “We Made a Law,” 


Clearing House, XVI (February, 1942), 
339-40. 

Tells how a junior high school class recog- 
nized a problem and influenced a state leg- 
islature to enact a law covering it. 


. Morrison, J. Cayce. “The Teaching 


of Patriotism,” School and Society, LVI 
(October 3, 1942), 281-86. 

Sets forth some fundamental principles in 
civic education which should help all so- 
cial-studies teachers who find it difficult to 
reconcile their ideals with actuality. 


. Myer, WALTER E., and Coss, CLay. 


Education for Democratic Survival. 
Washington: Civic Education Service, 
1942. Pp. xii+264. 

Advocates an emergency program for the 
study of contemporary political and eco- 
nomic problems, geography, and current 
events in American high schools. Part II 
contains a most useful critical bibliography 
of materials for such courses. 


. The New Economic Education at the Sec- 


ondary Level. Proceedings of the Uni- 
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versity of Chicago Conference on Busi- 
ness Education, 1941. Chicago: Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1941. Pp. x+ 
116. 


Proposes desirable changes in the approach 
to economic education in the schools in the 
light of the fundamental philosophies of 
free education and in terms of the needs of 
pupils. Suggests useful recent materials for 
elementary-school, high-school, and junior- 
college levels. Secondary-school teachers 
will be especially interested in the papers 
by Harald G. Shields, Howard E. Wilson, 
Stephen M. Corey, Selma Hatley, and 
Theodore W. Coover. 


. Brotuer, F.S.C. “How Ap- 
proach the Social Studies,”’ Catholic Ed- 
ucational Review, XL (March, 1942), 
169-74. 

Suggests approaching the social studies, 
not through economics, but through a phi- 
losophy which embodies the fundamental 
principles of the American Declaration of 
Independence. 


. QuILteN, I. James. Using a Resource 
Unit. Problems in American Life. 
Washington: National Council for the 
Social Studies and National Association 
of Secondary-School Principals, 1942. 
Pp. 30. 

Although designed to help teachers use the 
series now being issued by the above-men- 
tioned organizations, this booklet, if widely 
used, will promote better teaching of all 
phases of the social studies. 


112. RALYA, LYNN L., and RAtya, LILLIAN L. 


“Some Concepts and Beliefs Significant 
to the Social Sciences Held by Entering 
Freshmen and the Relation of These to 
Scholastic Aptitude,” Social Forces, XX 
(March, 1942), 334-40. 

Reports a study of some fundamental con- 
cepts in the natural and the social sciences 
held by entering Freshmen in a state col- 
lege for men in the southeastern part of the 
United States. Findings are of value for 
high-school teachers of science and of social 
studies, 


113. 


114. 


113 


SHELLMAN, Amy F. “We Study the Re- 
sources of the Pacific Northwest,” Pro- 
gressive Education, XVIII (December, 
1941), 427-30. 

Reports an elective class project, in which 
resources of the local region were studied. 
Full of useful suggestions for high-school 
teachers of economic and social problems. 


SHOEN, Harriet H. “Books To Use for 
the Making of Americans,” Educational 
Forum, VII (November, 1942), 30-38. 


Reviews useful materials for citizenship 
education at the upper high-school and the 
junior-college levels. 


. The Social Studies. Review of Educa- 


tional Research, Vol. XI, No. 4, Part 2. 
Washington: American Educational 
Research Association, 1941. Pp. 419- 

The most recent compilation of findings of 
research studies and of some other impor- 
tant books and articles in the field. Con- 
tains chapters by John A. Hockett, J. Mur- 
ray Lee, William E. Young, Howard E. 
Wilson, and Howard R. Anderson. 


. The Social Studies Mobilize for Victory: 


A Statement of Wartime Policy Adopted 
by the National Council for the Social 
Studies. Washington: National Coun- 
cil for the Social Studies, 1942. Pp. 16. 
Crammed with suggestions of specific ways 
of adapting existing social-studies teaching 
to war needs. Should be required reading 
for all who administer the schools and for 
all who teach the social studies. 


. Warp, Dovuctas S. “Strike One: Pu- 


pils Study Local Labor Dispute,” 
Clearing House, XVI (January, 1942), 
275-77- 

Illustrates the use that may be made in 
school of a controversial community prob- 
lem. 


. Wartime Consumer Education. Bulletin 


of the National Association of Second- 
ary-School Principals, Vol. XX VI, No. 
tog. Washington: National Associa- 
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tion of Secondary-School Principals, 
1942. Pp. 126. 

Prepared by the Educational Services 
Branch, Consumer Division, Office of Price 
Administration, this bulletin is of value for 
all teachers. 


. Witson, Howarp E.; Borc, Dorotuy; 
Fans, CHARLES Burton; and Farr- 
BANKS, JOHN Kinc. “American Educa- 
tion and the Far East,’ Educational 
Record, XXIII (January, 1942), 5-14. 
Calls for inauguration in American schools 
and colleges of a study of the Far East. 


. WRIGHTSTONE, J. WAYNE, and CAmp- 
BELL, Doak S. Social Studies and the 
American Way of Life. Evanston, Illi- 
nois: Row, Peterson & Co., 1942. Pp. 
xli+292. 

Simply written, this book will prove most 
helpful for both long- and short-run plan- 
ning of elementary- and high-school teach- 
ers of the social studies who wish to edu- 
cate for democratic living. 


SCIENCE* 


L. BEAUCHAMP 
University of Chicago 


“The Cooperative Committee on Sci- 
ence Teaching,” School and Society, LV 
(January 17, 1942), 66. 

Announces the membership, the purposes, 
and the first activities of a national com- 
mittee recently organized to work on prob- 
lems of science education in secondary 
schools. 


. Curtis, Witt1Am C. “Chemistry for 
the Consumer,” School Science and 
Mathematics, XLII (November, 1942), 
781-91. 

A summary of facts and principles, which 
are of use in the general chemistry curricu- 
lum, pertaining to drugs and cosmetics. 
Suggests experiments and includes refer- 
ences. 


[February 


123. Dwicut, C. Harrison. “Meteorology 


and the High School Student,” School 
Science and Mathematics, XLI (Decem- 
ber, 1941), 807-9. 

Suggests that high-school science and 
mathematics courses keep pace with mod- 
ern needs by introducing pupils to the sci- 
ence of weather forecasting. Lists inexpen- 
sive study materials. 


. GILBERT, Harry Howarp. “Second- 


ary Science and Pupil Prejudice,” Jour- 
nal of Educational Research, XXXV 
(December, 1941), 294-99. 

Reports evidence that instruction in science 
does not produce habits of objective think- 
ing. 


. Hitcers, Ropert J. “Practices and 


Techniques in Science Teaching,” Sci- 
ence Education, XXVI (January, 1942), 
16-21. 

Reports methods of teaching, textbooks 
used, methods of recording laboratory 
work, and other features of secondary- 
school science courses in Minnesota. 


. S. R., and James, E. J. F. Sci- 


ence and Education. London: Cam- 
bridge University Press, 1942. Pp. 
viii+146. 

Argues that the application of scientific 
knowledge and techniques to social ques- 
tions is sadly lacking in our culture and 
that our education is largely responsible for 
the condition. Illustrates by reference to 
education in England. 


. HuNTER, GEORGE W., and Spore, Le- 


roy. ‘Science Sequence and Enrol- 
ments in the Secondary Schools of the 
United States,” Science Education, 
XXV (December, 1941), 359-70; XXVI 
(February, 1942), 66-77. 

Summarizes trends since 1909 in enrol- 
ments and in course offerings in secondary- 
school science and describes present status 
revealed by a nation-wide questionnaire 


t See also Item 565 (Education [Science Num- 
ber]) in the list of selected references appearing 
in the November, 1942, number of the Elemen- 
tary Schvol Journal. 


study of 655 schools. 


. Hurp, JERomE R. “An Evaluation of 
Certain General Science Textbooks on 
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the Basis of Their Contributions to 
Health Education,” Science Education, 
XXV (November, 1941), 327-30. 
Analyzes the contents of ten general-sci- 
ence textbooks for Grade IX published be- 
tween 1915 and 1935, with respect to the 
amount and the type of health instruction 
included. 


. Journal of Education (London), LXXIV 
(June, 1942), 249-66. 

Practically the entire issue is devoted to 
science education. Includes articles on the 
teaching of chemistry and of biology, in ad- 
dition to general articles on the place and 
the value of science education. 


. Lauwerys, J. A. “The Scientific Con- 
tent of General Education,” Times Ed- 
ucational Supplement, No. 1391 (De- 
cember 27, 1941), p. 617. 

An excellent statement, by an English edu- 
cator, of the general-education point of 
view on science instruction. 


. MisnNeR, Ricuarp I. “Locally Con- 
structed Apparatus for Use in High 
School Physics,” Science Education, 
XXV (December, 1941), 391-96. 

Lists references in which instructors or 
students of physics can find directions for 
making more than a hundred items of lab- 
oratory apparatus. 


. O’LEary, V. C. “Scientific Knowledge 
Necessary for an Intelligent Reading of 
Periodicals,” Teachers College Journal, 
XIII (May, 1942), 115-17. 

An investigation of the scientific content of 
five popular magazines. 


. Oris, ARTHUR S. “Mathematics and 
Science in Aeronautics,” Mathematics 
Teacher, XXXV (March, 1942), 102-11. 
Outlines some applications of high-school 
mathematics and science to aeronautics. 


. WESSELL, GEORGE. “Measuring the 
Contribution of the Ninth Grade Gen- 


135. 


. WoopRING, 


115 


Reports an investigation made at Ken- 
more, New York, with 147 pupils and con- 
cludes that the proper emphasis on scien- 
tific attitudes is not being achieved. 


Wise, Harotp E. “A Determination 
of the Relative Importance of Princi- 
ples of Physical Science for General Ed- 
ucation,” Science Education, XXV (De- 
cember, 1941), 371-79; XXVI (Janu- 
ary, 1942), 8-12. 

After carefully selecting principles of phys- 
ics, chemistry, geology, and astronomy, the 
author determined the relative value for 
general education of each principle by 
counting the number of practical applica- 
tions mentioned in eleven science text- 
books. Reports the twenty most useful 
principles. 

Maxie NAVE; OAKES, 
MErvIN E.; and Brown, H. Emmett. 
Enriched Teaching of Science in the High 
School. New York: Teachers College, 
Columbia University, 1941 (second edi- 
tion). Pp. xii+4o2. 

In addition to materials related to the con- 
tent of high-school science, this book lists 
materials and sources pertaining to science 
as a way of thinking, the preparation of 
visual aids, equipment and supplies, clubs, 
excursions, science hobbies, careers in sci- 
ence, summer activities, periodicals, tests, 
and professional associations. 


MATHEMATICS" 


GrorGE E. HAWKINS 
Lyons Township High School and 
Junior College 
La Grange, Illinois 


. AHERN, LoRELLA. “Scope of Mathe- 


matical Offerings in Selected Junior 
Colleges,”’ Mathematics Teacher, XXXV 


(January, 1942), 18-22. 

Reports a study of the mathematics courses 
offered most frequently in junior colleges 
in certain middle western states. 


t See also Item 545 (Buckingham) in the list 


eral Science Course to the Development 
of Scientific Attitudes,”’ Science Educa- 
tion, XXV (November, 1941), 336-30. 


of selected references appearing in the Novem- 
ber, 1942, number of the Elementary School 
Journal. 
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. BALLARD, RutH M. “Construction of 
Objective Tests in Mathematics,” Na- 
tional Mathematics Magazine, XVI 
(December, 1941), 150-56. 

Contains helpful hints for constructing de- 
partmental tests on units in mathematics. 


. Betz, Wititam. “The Necessary Re- 
direction of Mathematics, Including 
Its Relation to National Defense,” 
Mathematics Teacher, XXXV (April, 
1942), 147-60. 

Points out some of the salient features of a 
strong program in mathematics in our 
schools. 


. BRAVERMAN, BENJAMIN. “The Prob- 
lem of Ninth Year Mathematics,” 
Mathematics Teacher, XXXIV (No- 
vember, 1941), 309-16. 

Discusses broad principles on which a 
course in general mathematics for the ninth 
year may be built. 


. Butter, CHARLES H., and WREN, F. 
Lynwoop. The Teaching of Secondary 
Mathematics. New York: McGraw- 
Hill Book Co., Inc., 1941. Pp. xii+514. 
A treatise written for students of educa- 
tion, supervisors, and teachers, which dis- 
cusses the place and function of mathemat- 
ics in secondary education, the improve- 
ment and evaluation of instruction, and 
the teaching of special topics in the field. 


. CARNAHAN, WALTER H. “Determining 
the Place of Mathematics in the Educa- 
tional Program,” School Science and 
Mathematics, XLII (October, 1942), 
630-35. 

Sets up certain criteria for use in deter- 
mining the place of subject matter in the 
curriculum. 


. CHRISTOFFERSON, H.C. “Teaching Re- 
lationships in Junior High School,” 
Mathematics Teacher, XXXIV (Decem- 
ber, 1941), 343-46. 

Points out, by means of three illustrations, 
that discovering relationships involved in 
problem-solving is often more significant 
than merely finding the numerical an- 
swers to specific problems. 


144. Curry, Haskett B. “Mathematical 


Teaching and National Defense,” 
School Review, L (May, 1942), 337-46. 
Points out to administrators and teachers 
the necessity for improving pupils’ achieve- 
ment in mathematics and suggests ways of 
accomplishing that purpose. 


. DENBow, “Teaching the Laws 


of Algebra, or Mathematics Is a Lan- 
guage,” Mathematics Teacher, XXXIV 
(December, 1941), 360-63. 

Describes a general technique of instruc- 
tion in algebra that emphasizes meaning of 
symbols in the subject. 


. Douc ass, HARLR. ‘Mathematics for 


All,” Mathematics Teacher, XXXV 
(May, 1942), 212-16. 

Suggests three plans for mathematics pro- 
grams in high schools. 


. Fawcett, Harotp. “A Mathematics 


Program with an Emphasis on General 
Education,” School Science and Mathe- 
matics, XLII (January, 1942), 25-31. 
Discusses development of the meaning of 
the concepts “number,” “measurement,” 
“relationship,” and “proof,” in a program 
in mathematics extending through twelve 
years. 


. Fawcett, Harotp. “Geometry for All 


Laymen,” Mathematics Teacher, XXXV 
(October, 1942), 269-74. 

Describes some of the characteristics of a 
course in geometry designed to improve the 
reflective thinking of students in various 
areas of experience. 


. GeorcEs, J. S. “Types of Learning 


Products of Evaluation of Instruction,” 
National Mathematics Magazine, XVI 
(November, 1941), 90-101. 
Discusses and illustrates four types of 
learning products, together with the prob- 
lems of testing each of them. 


. Hart, Wiiu1am L. (chairman). “Prog- 
ress Report of the Subcommittee on Ed- 
ucation for Service of the War Prepar- 
edness Committee of the American 
Mathematical Society and the Mathe- 
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matical Association of America,” Math- 
ematics Teacher, XXXIV (November, 
1941), 297-304. 

A committee report which outlines the spe- 
cific mathematical needs of men in various 
branches of the armed services. Every 
teacher of mathematics and every high- 
school principal should be familiar with the 
recommendations in this report. 


. Hastincs, J. Toomas. ‘Testing Junior 
High School Mathematics Concepts,” 
School Review, XLIX (December, 1941), 
766-76. 

Reports a study indicating need for the use 
of multiple behaviors in testing knowledge 
of concepts in junior high school mathe- 
matics. 

. Heprick, E. R. ‘Mathematics in the 
National Emergency,” Mathematics 
Teacher, XXXV (October, 1942), 253- 
59. 

Reviews the current status of young peo- 
ple’s achievement in mathematics and sug- 
gests remedies to teachers. 


. HENDRICKS, ADELINE. “Service of 
Mathematics to Nurses,” Mathemattcs 
Teacher, XXXV (February, 1942), 72- 
76. 

Discusses some of the mathematical prob- 
lems and situations that girls meet in nurs- 
ing education. 


. KELLER, M. W., and SHReEvE, D. R. 
“Abilities of University Students in 
Freshman Mathematics,” School Sci- 
ence and Mathematics, XLII (January, 
1942), 38-46. 

Interprets data on achievement in high- 
school mathematics as shown by tests 
given to college Freshmen and indicates 
certain topics which should be included in 
college courses for Freshmen. 


. Kinney, Lucien B. “Why Teach 
Mathematics?” Mathematics Teacher, 
XXXV (April, 1942), 169-74. 

Points out some of the contributions that 
mathematics can make to each of the gen- 
eral objectives of education. 


156. LAHEY, SISTER M. FLORENCE LOUISE. 


“Permanence of Retention of First- 
Year Algebra,” Journal of Educational 
Psychology, XXXII (September, 1941), 
401-13. 

Presents the results of a study made to in- 
vestigate retention of algebraic computa- 
tional and problem-solving ability while 
pupils were studying plane geometry. 


. Montcomery, GAyLorp C. ‘What 


Does It Cost To Own and Operate an 
Automobile?” Mathematics Teacher, 
XXXV (January, 1942), 15-17. 
Describes class activities involved in for- 
mulating and solving a comprehensive 
problem. 


. NICKLE, GEoRGE H. “The Mathemat- 


ics Most Used in the Sciences of Phys- 
ics, Chemistry, Engineering, and High- 
er Mathematics,” Mathematics Teacher, 
XXXV (February, 1942), 77-83. 

Summarizes findings of several research 
studies in regard to the mathematics used 
in the study of the sciences and engineering. 


. NYBERG, JosEpH A. “Notes from a 


Mathematics Classroom,” School Sci- 
ence and Mathematics, XLII (April, 
1942), 365-68. 

Includes suggestions for teaching verbal 
problems in algebra and for proving the- 
orems in geometry. 


. REKLIS, Mopesitt. ‘The 


Use of Medians in a Testing Program 
in Mathematics,” National Mathemat- 
ics Magazine, XVI (April, 1942), 345- 
49. 

A report on some uses made of test scores 
in the mathematics department at Wright 
City Junior College, Chicago. 


. RussELL, Davin H., and Hotes, F. 


MELviILLtE. “An Experimental Com- 
parison of Algebraic Reading Practice 
and the Solving of Additional Verbal 
Problems in Tenth Grade Algebra,’ 
Mathematics Teacher, XXXIV (De- 
cember, 1941), 347-52. 
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Reports a controlled experiment which 
sought to determine the effect of instruc- 
tion in reading mathematical materials on 
achievement in solving verbal problems. 


. ScHaaF, Witt1AM L. “The Dilemma 


of Vocational Mathematics,” School 
Science and Mathematics, XLII (June, 
1942), 542-49. 

Discusses content of courses and other re- 
lated topics in the teaching of vocational 
mathematics. 


FOREIGN LANGUAGE 


Francis F. POWERS 
University of Washington 


. ALTMAN, CLARA. “What about For- 


eign Languages?” Educational Admin- 
istration and Supervision, XXVIII 
(January, 1942), 40-46. 

Presents recommendations resulting from a 


‘survey of four hundred high-school ad- 


ministrators who were asked whether, in 
their opinion, foreign languages should be 
dropped from the curriculum and, if not, 
how languages should be taught. 


. AnpUjaR, DoLorEs DE UmBacu. “Cor- 
relating Spanish with Other High- 
School Subjects,” Journal of the Na- 
tional Education Association, XXXI 
(January, 1942), 19-20. 


Contains specific suggestions for introduc- 
ing Spanish into subject-matter classrooms 
as well as into extra-curriculum activities. 


. Batrp, Estuer. “An Interesting Lan- 


guage Project,” Modern Language Jour- 
nal, XXVI (January, 1942), 44-45. 
Presents the results of pupil-selected proj- 
ects in the French class. 


. BAKER, FLORENCE M. “Will It Be 


French This Time?” School and Soci- 
ety, LV (April 4, 1942), 390-91. 

Contends that methods and objectives of 
French teachers have contributed to the 
drop in enrolments in French classes. 


Spanish teachers are urged to avoid the 
same fate in Spanish classes. 


. CHuRCHMAN, P. H. “A Program for 


ementary Reading-Emphasis Courses,” 
Modern Language Journal, XXVI 


(February, 1942), 90-99. 

Outlines an elementary course in French 
using the reading-emphasis approach 
which is applicable to any modern lan- 
guage. 


. CorBATO, HERMENEGILDO. “An Ex- 


periment in the Teaching of Spanish,” 
Hispania, XXIV (December, 1941), 
389-06. 

Reports on results of a series of newspaper 
‘Spanish lessons.’’ Classroom teachers will 
be interested in excerpts from letters of 
newspaper pupils. 


. CroGHAN, Harortp. “Shall Public 


Schools Go All Out for Spanish?” 
American School Board Journal, CV 
(August, 1942), 28. 

Warns against deviating from long-term 
objectives of Spanish-teaching during pres- 
ent impetus of class enrolments. 


. KeatIne, L. Crark. “The Importance 


of Adverbs and Connectives in Teach- 
ing Reading,” Modern Language Jour- 
nal, XXVI (May, 1942), 361-63. 
Stresses need for a systematic and thor- 
ough study of connectives which “do not 
ordinarily possess independent conceptual 
existence.” 


. Maronpot, Raymonp P. “What Is 


Your M.L.M.Q.?” Modern Language 
Journal, XXVI (March, 1942), 205-10. 
Describes a self-rating, objective test for 
teachers of modern languages which meas- 
ures the amount of professional reading in 
modern-language methodology. 


. Merctrr, Louts J. A. (editor). Educa- 


tion (Modern Language Number), 
LXII (February, 1942), 323-82. 

Results of inquiry regarding the status of 
modern-language-teaching in Brazil, Cuba, 
Guatemala, and China compared with ob- 
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jectives of modern languages in the United 
States. 


. Morean, E. A. “Teaching the Gender 
of Nouns,”’ Modern Language Journal, 
XXVI (May, 1942), 352-57. 

Presents a plan for effective teaching and 
testing of the grammatical gender of nouns. 


. NuNN, MarsHALL E., and SCHWEITZER, 
JEROME W. “War Terms in Spanish,” 
Modern Language Journal, XXVI 
(March, 1942), 187-91. 

Lists more than five hundred common war 
terms in Spanish, for the teacher who 
wishes to introduce current affairs into the 
Spanish classroom. 


. OPPENHEIM, MEYER H. ‘The Need for 
Articulation in Foreign Language Study 
between the Junior and Senior High 
Schools,” High Points in the Work of 


the High Schools of New York City, 
XXIV (February, 1942), 77-78. 
Recommends means of articulating the 
junior high schools of a given neighbor- 
hood with the senior high school to which 
they send their graduates. 


. PRESTON, ETHEL. “Foreign Languages 


and National Defense,” Junior College 
Journal, XII (May, 1942), 501-4. 
Emphasizes the importance of foreign lan- 
guages in the physical defense, as well as 
the spiritual defense, of our country and 
stresses the need for better language work 
than we have ever had before. 


. WITHINGTON, ROBERT. ‘“Xenoglotto- 


phobia,” Bulletin of the American Asso- 
ciation of University Professors, XXVII 
(December, 1941), 568-76. 

Emphasizes the importance of knowing the 
language of our enemies. 
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Educational Writings 


* 


REVIEWS AND BOOK NOTES 


EDUCATIONAL NEEDS AND EDUCATIONAL 
POsSIBILITIES IN LOUISIANA.—The people of 
the state of Louisiana want an excellent 
school system, and the potential resources of 
the state are sufficiently great to support 
such a system without overburdening the 
people with taxation, according to findings of 
a survey recently conducted in that state.” 

This thorough and competent survey was 
conducted by a staff of qualified specialists in 
education, finance, sociology, psychology, 
vocational guidance, health, and other fields. 
The study was made by professional workers 
who obtained firsthand contacts with the 
people, the schools, and the resources of 
Louisiana. 


The survey staff secured the co-operation 
of citizens’ committees in well-selected and 


representative parishes. Accepted tech- 
niques were used in determining local opin- 
ion, in measuring comparative achievements 
of pupils throughout the state, in evaluating 
the educational facilities and procedures of 
schools, and in estimating the state’s re- 
sources and ability to support large educa- 
tional improvements. 

Throughout the summary report it is evi- 
dent that the staff’s specialists were familiar 
with sound survey techniques and with au- 
thoritative opinion in the several fields with 
which the survey necessarily dealt. The total 
organization of the project and the profession- 
al style of its reporting leave no doubt con- 


t Carleton Washburne, Louisiana Looks at Its 
Schools: A Summary Report of the Louisiana Ed- 
ucational Survey. Baton Rouge, Louisiana: Lou- 
isiana Educational Survey Commission (Law 
Building, Louisiana State University), 1942. Pp. 
198. 


cerning the competence with which the sur- 
vey was directed and executed. 

The summarizing volume presents the 
more significant findings and some typical 
data for the several divisions of the study. 
These divisions embrace the areas of “Or- 
ganization and Functions of Higher Educa- 
tion,” ‘The Health of School Children,” and 
“Elementary and Secondary Education and 
Related Problems.” 

The status of Negro education is given 
thorough study, and special attention is de- 
voted to the specific problems of developing 
the potentialities of the Negro’s contribu- 
tions to economic and cultural improvements 
within the state. The summarizing report 
handles this problem and makes its recom- 
mendations in an objective and realistic 
manner, without dwelling on the racial ques- 
tion as such. 

Similarly concise and businesslike treat- 
ment is given to the report on the state’s eco- 
nomic resources, which are shown to be ade- 
quate for the potential development of a 
thoroughly satisfactory state school system. 
The survey lists specifically the needed steps 
in legislation and reorganization of finance 
and estimates the approximate savings 
which could be effected. The recommenda- 
tions include suggestions for appointment of 
a state school commissioner on a nonpartisan 
basis and a revision of his powers; the ap- 
pointment of a co-ordinating council on 
higher education; the elimination of waste 
by improved plans for pupil transportation, 
a state-wide plan of self-insurance on school 
plants, state aid and supervision of local 
borrowing and of marketing bonds, and the 
consolidation of small high schools; and 
changes in the tax structure of the state. 
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The report shows that Louisiana’s eleven- 
year school system fails to provide an educa- 
tion fully comparable with that of other 
states. The surveyors consider that Louisi- 
ana does a “fair job” of training its pupils in 
the elementary-school grades for the seven 
years during which it has them but that it 
fails utterly to give them a real high-school 
education. 

A somewhat less comprehensive treat- 
ment is given to the report on teacher train- 
ing, although the summary presents detailed 
descriptions of the contrasts existing be- 
tween the poorest teaching (which is almost 
unbelievably poor) and the best teaching 
(which is excellent in every sense). A clear 
and concise analysis presents the basic causes 
underlying the wide discrepancies in teach- 
ing ability, and the recommendations for im- 
provement are shown to be entirely within 
the range of practicable means and reason- 
able costs. 

The summary, which draws together the 
findings and recommendations of the seven 
large volumes of the report, does not attempt 
to present the philosophy, method, content, 
or administrational concepts of modern edu- 
cation. It attempts to give to the intelligent 
layman, legislator, and school official a clear 
picture of Louisiana’s present educational 
problems and the possibilities for their solu- 
tion. This job it does with clarity and force- 
fulness. Yet the book itself is a competent 
introduction to education and, as such, is far 
more practical and readable than many of 
the textbooks which flood the market. While 
it deals specifically with the problems of 
Louisiana, it presents sound theory and prac- 
ticable solutions which would be, in many 
cases, equally applicable in other states 
where improvement is needed in educational 
organization, curriculum-planning, and pro- 
cedure. 

Dovctas E. LAwson 


Southern Illinois Normal University 
Carbondale, Illinois 


UNDERSTANDING AMERICAN _INSTITU- 
TIons.—Although the war has laid many 
new responsibilities on social-studies teach- 
ers, it would be a grievous error to neglect 
the task of preparing our present high-school 
population for the changes which are certain 
to come in the post-war world. An impor- 
tant part of this preparation is that which 
results from a thorough understanding of our 
existing institutions. This understanding is 
essential for intelligent, vigorous, and effec- 
tive participation in the solution of the many 
perplexing issues which will face high-school 
pupils of today when the war has ended. 
Under present conditions it is safe to say 
that, unless the high schools give this train- 
ing, a vast number of American youth will 
never receive it. 

A recently published high-school text- 
book’ for classes in sociology and social prob- 
lems is admirably suited to such a considera- 
tion of our basic institutions. Authoritative, 
attractive, and extremely readable, this vol- 
ume should gain and hold the interest of the 
young readers for whom it is intended. It is 
organized in ten units, the first of which 
presents a brief summary of man’s attempts 
to control his environment from prehistoric 
times down to the present. The two chapters 
in Unit II, which is entitled “Human Na- 
ture,” discuss the physical heredity of the 
race and the personality of the individual. 
Succeeding units take up the family, the 
community, political institutions, some fea- 
tures of our economic life, recreation, health, 
the school, the church, and certain problems 
related to social controls. The final unit, 
“Social Progress,” offers very brief analyses 
of the ideas of four men—Plato, Sir Thomas 
More, Edward Bellamy, and James Hilton— 
who have thought and written about a better 
world. 

This book does not discuss all the social 


«Irving R. Melbo, A. O. Bowden, Margaret 
Rose Kollock, and Nellie Poyntz Ferry, The 
American Scene: An Introduction to Sociology. 
New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1942. 
Pp. xiv+560. $1.96. 
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problems of the American scene. The au- 
thors have attempted to “provide a sys- 
tematic well-organized source of information 
about the most basic institutions, the most 
fundamental ideals, and the most challeng- 
ing problems of American life” (pp. v-vi). 
While the text is written with great care and 
restraint, the treatment given each of the 
basic institutions and problems selected is 
certain to stimulate further research and in- 
quiry. Extensive use is made of recent data, 
especially the information available from the 
1940 Census. 

Those who take the title literally will be 
surprised to find that nearly a quarter of the 
book is devoted to the first two units. Yet 
the material here presented provides an ex- 
cellent setting for the topics subsequently 
considered. The clear and concise statements 
concerning the theories currently held by 
modern scientists regarding the origin of the 
world and of man, as well as the references to 
those hypotheses now discarded, add to the 
general usefulness of the first unit. The sec- 
ond unit, which provides a brief but impor- 
tant introduction to the factors explaining 
human behavior, will especially appeal to the 
teacher who sees opportunities for effective 
guidance in social-studies classes. Much 
group guidance falls short of its goals for lack 
of an appropriate atmosphere in which to 
consider the problems involved in the devel- 
opment of desirable personality characteris- 
tics. These chapters should provide the un- 
derstandings which in turn will help produce 
that atmosphere. 

In the judgment of the reviewer, certain 
chapters containing materials ordinarily dif- 
ficult to prepare for high-school youth are 
unusually well done. This comment is es- 
pecially true of the sections on present fam- 
ily problems, on standards of living, and on 
religion. The unit on “Social Control,’ 
which is divided into three chapters dealing, 
respectively, with communication, tech- 
niques of social control, and the need for so- 
cial control, is particularly effective and mer- 
its considerable attention. 


When only certain material is selected to 
be included in a textbook of this kind, there 
will obviously be disappointment among 
some persons who will feel that topics of ma- 
jor importance have been omitted. Some 
will certainly regret the lack of a systematic 
treatment of the problems of minority 
groups in our culture. Many will criticize the 
chapter on “Economic Combination and 
Conflict”’ for its failure to include any refer- 
ence to the organization of capital to parallel 
the excellent discussion of labor organiza- 
tions. The reference to the problem of hous- 
ing (p. 372) is too brief to be of much value. 
Thus the list of omissions might be extended 
according to the reader’s ideas of significant 
topics. 

Regardless of this limitation with respect 
to content, The American Scene is a valuable 
contribution, which can be heartily recom- 
mended for the careful consideration of so- 
cial-studies teachers. 

KENNETH J. REHAGE 
Laboratory Schools 
University of Chicago 


History TEXTBOOKS FOR SECONDARY 
ScHOoLs.—Two recent volumes will prove to 
be of great value to teachers of secondary- 
school social studies. 

World History’ is a vivid exposition of the 
origins and the development of the ideas and 
institutions which make up our life today. 
The organization of this textbook is some- 
what traditional, but the treatment of the 
subject content is definitely modern and is in 
harmony with the recommendations of pro- 
gressive leaders in the field of social-studies 
methods. The discussions of recent periods 
of world history give emphasis to art, sci- 
ence, and literature. This emphasis is com- 
parable to the stress laid on the cultural 
achievements of earlier periods. The narra- 
tive of the past hundred years is considerably 


t Arthur E. R. Boak, Preston Slosson, and 
Howard R. Anderson, World History. Edited by 
William L. Langer. Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
Co., 1942. Pp. x+554+xvi. $2.48. 
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more detailed than is the account of earlier 
periods. This emphasis on recent history is 
considered by the reviewer to be sound edu- 
cationally. 

That the authors depart somewhat from 
the traditional organization in presenting the 
history of modern Europe is indicated by the 
following subjects, which are discussed in 
Parts VIII-XII: “Revolutions Herald a 
New Age,” “Nationalism and Democracy,” 
“Imperialism Joins East and West,” “The 
First World War and Its Sequel,” and “Your 
Own Day.” The subject-matter treatment 
in Part XII is particularly commendable. In 
this final part of the textbook the authors 
speak directly to the reader in discussing 
“The World about You,” “The Tools Sci- 
ence Gives You,” and “The Problems before 
You.” 

Each of the twelve parts is introduced 
with an interesting preview and is concluded 
with suggestions for meaningful activities. 
Of particular value is the section entitled 
“Gaining Skill.” The bibliographies include 
references to well-chosen books suited to the 
needs of secondary-school pupils. 

The format of World History is attractive. 
The type is set in two columns on each page 
—an arrangement which is criticized by 
some educators, who maintain that this plan 
is better adapted to the needs of elementary- 
school pupils. This criticism, however, is a 
debatable matter. 

The volume should prove extremely use- 
ful. Its scholarship cannot be questioned, 
and its organization and presentation show 
the contributions of educational leaders. 

One of the authors of World History, Pro- 
fessor Howard R. Anderson, has edited an- 
other contribution to the social-studies field, 
The Story of Modern Europe.t The organiza- 
tional plan of this volume is much the same 
as that used in World History. The author 
begins this textbook with “The Coming of 


*T. W. Riker, The Story of Modern Europe. 
Edited by Howard R. Anderson. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Co., 1942. Pp. vi+382-+xii. 
$2.40. 
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Modern Times” and concludes with a discus- 
sion of “The Second World War.” Division 
III of this book, which is entitled “The Com- 
ing of the Machine and New Social and Po- 
litical Problems,” deserves particular praise. 
The story of “The Industrial Revolution” 
introduces this division and serves as a pre- 
view to the description of a number of impor- 
tant political and social problems of the new 
and complex age in which we are living. The 
chapter “International Rivalry in the New 
Age”’ explains the changes brought by the 
coming of machines and describes the conse- 
quences of these changes. The fourth and 
final division is entitled ‘““The World in Up- 
heaval”—a comprehensive discussion which 
constitutes about a third of the entire vol- 
ume. This emphasis on the present dis- 
ordered world is to be commended. Students 
who read Division IV are certain to gain es- 
sential understandings of our underlying 
problems during the years 1914-42. 

The maps, illustrations, and pictures in 
The Story of Modern Europe have been se- 
lected for their value in illuminating the text. 
Again, the publishers have set each page in 
two columns. The author has, without 
question, written a textbook which is certain 
to be one of the major contributions in the 
literature of secondary-school social studies. 


RoBERT B. WEAVER 
Public Schools 
Goshen, Indiana 


‘“PLEASURE AND PROFIT” READERS FOR 
STUDENTS OF ELEMENTARY FRENCH.—High- 
school teachers of French will rejoice to learn 
that two delightful and new-to-America 
stories? have been edited by Bovée and 
Guinnard, experienced teachers of French, 


2a) L’Ami Bob: D’aprés Quinel et de Montgon. 
Edited by Arthur Gibbon Bovée and Aurea 
Guinnard. New York: Macmillan Co., 1942. 
Pp. xvi+202. $1.28. 

b) A. Gennevraye, L’Ombre. Edited by 
Arthur Gibbon Bovée and Aurea Guinnard. 
New York: Macmillan Co., 1942. Pp. xviii+ 
224. $1.40. 
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for the student who wishes to increase pain- 
lessly his knowledge of France’s language 
and civilization. 

These fascinating stories, written original- 
ly for a French public, have been prepared 
in such a way as to increase the student’s 
knowledge of vocabulary and idioms and, at 
the same time, to entertain him and to in- 
form him about certain important aspects of 
French civilization. 

The first story, L’Ami Bob, can be read 
by a person who has studied French for only 
five weeks. He may begin to enjoy the story 
as soon as he knows only a trifle more than 
two hundred words, as all additional words 
(through the first 750 of the Vander Beke 
French Word Book) have been placed in the 
margin opposite the line in which they occur 
in the text. Also, at the beginning of each 
chapter, clear and concise explanations of 
French customs are given in English, which 
enable the student to understand the back- 
ground of the story. 

L’ Ami Bob should appeal especially to be- 
ginners because it is the ever popular type of 
“success story.’”’ Bob, an enterprising orphan, 
is left on his own resources after the death of 
his beloved uncle, who in his will has be- 
queathed some bonds and a lottery ticket to 
Bob. The uncle’s wife, Bob’s aunt by mar- 
riage, who survives her husband, is an un- 
scrupulous woman who does not love the 
boy. She refuses to keep him in her home 
and even causes the bonds and the lottery 
ticket to be stolen from him. After having 
seen Bob make friends, find a job, earn 
money, secure an education, help to outwit a 


band of crooks (including his aunt) and to 
rescue a beautiful American girl from kid- 
napers, the reader is not surprised, but none- 
theless elated, to see the boy recover the 
bonds and win the million in the national 
lottery. 

L’Ombre, on the other hand, is a much 
more sophisticated story, and its romantic 
narrative is likely to appeal to older as well 
as to younger pupils. It concerns the 
search for happiness on the part of a very 
talented girl of noble family who, because of 
her extraordinary and mysterious theatrical 
‘“‘double,”’ nearly becomes the victim of the 
prejudices of her own class. As this book is 
intended for reading at the beginning of the 
second half-year of French, the editors as- 
sume that the student has a somewhat larger 
recognition knowledge of words than is nec- 
essary to read L’Ami Bob. 

Both books are most attractively printed 
and illustrated. The drawings are particu- 
larly good, and there is a separate sketch of 
each character. Owing to the editors’ cus- 
tomary good judgment and skill in the prep- 
aration of footnotes, vocabularies, and exer- 
cises, the readers are practical and stimulat- 
ing for use in the classroom. Furthermore, 
the editors have achieved their purpose— 
that of providing easily graded reading ma- 
terial of absorbing interest at an elementary 
level—and are to be congratulated for the 
excellent contribution that they have made 
to the teaching of French. 

Dorotuy CAHILL 
Roycemore School 
Evanston, Illinois 


CURRENT PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED 


METHOD, HISTORY, THEORY 
AND PRACTICE 


Columbia University Cooperative Program for 
the Pre-service Education of Teachers. A 
Staff Report of a Three-Year Demonstra- 
tion Conducted by Barnard College, Co- 
lumbia College, and Teachers College in 


Cooperation with the Commission on 
Teacher Education of the American 
Council on Education. Edited by E. S. 
Evenden and R. Freeman Butts. New 
York: Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, 1942. Pp. vi+120. $1.85. 
DaRLINGTON, MEREDITH WHITLA, and 
SKUDLER, Rose ARLENE. In-service Edu- 
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cation of Elementary Teachers: A Teach- 
er’s Guide for the Self-evaluation of Her 
School. Lincoln, Nebraska: Wekesser- 
Brinkman Co., 1942. Pp. iv+182. $1.50. 

DRUMMOND, LAuRA W. Youth and Instruc- 
tion in Marriage and Family Living. 
Teachers College Contributions to Edu- 
cation, No. 856. New York: Teachers 
College, Columbia University, 1942. Pp. 
x+186. $2.35. 

Foreign Languages and Cultures in American 
Education. Edited by Walter V. Kaulfers, 
Grayson N. Kefauver, and Holland D. 
Roberts. New York: McGraw-Hill Book 
Co., Inc., 1942. Pp. xii+406. $3.50. 

Fry, CLEMENTs C., with the collaboration of 
Epna G. Rostow. Mental Health in Col- 
lege. New York: Commonwealth Fund, 
1942. Pp. xx +366. $2.00. 

GESELL, ARNOLD, and Itc, Frances L., in 
collaboration with JANET LEARNED and 
Louise B. Ames. Infant and Child in the 
Culture of Today: The Guidance of Devel- 
opment in Home and Nursery School. New 
York: Harper & Bros., 1943. Pp. xiit+ 
400. $4.00. 

Services to the Orthopedically Handicapped. 
A Report of a Study made under the 
auspices of the Trustees of the Widener 
Memorial School for Crippled Children 
and the Board of Public Education, 
School District of Philadelphia, Louis P. 
Hoyer, director of study, and Charles K. 
Hay, assistant director. Philadelphia: 
Office of the Superintendent of Schools, 
1942. Pp. xvi+116. $0.50. 

Teaching Critical Thinking in the Social 
Studies. Edited by Howard R. Anderson. 
Thirteenth Yearbook of the National 
Council for the Social Studies. Washing- 
ton: National Council for the Social 
Studies, 1942. Pp.x+176. $2.00 (paper), 
$2.30 (cloth). 


BOOKS FOR HIGH-SCHOOL TEACHERS 
AND PUPILS 


BABCOCK, CHESTER D., JEFFERY, EBER, and 
TROELSTRUP, ARCHIE W. Paying for the 
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War: A Resource Unit for Teachers of the 
Social Studies. National Council for the 
Social Studies Bulletin No. 18. Washing- 
ton: National Council for the Social 
Studies, 1942. Pp. 70. $0.30. 

Burk, CASSIE; MEIERHOFFER, VIRGINIA; 
and PHILLIps, CLAUDE ANDERSON. Amer- 
ica’s Musical Heritage. Chicago: Laid- 
law Bros., 1942. Pp. 368. $1.52. 

CARPENTER, HELEN MCCRACKEN. Gateways 
to American History: An Annotated Graded 
List of Books for Slow Learners in Junior 
High School. New York: H. W. Wilson 
Co., 1942. Pp. 256. $2.25. 

CARTER, HENRY HARE. Contos e anedotas 
brasileiros: A Graded Portuguese Reader. 
Boston: D. C. Heath & Co., 1942. Pp. 
Xviii+242. $1.48. 

The Heath-Chicago French Series: 
Deuxieme étape: Basic French Readings. 
Books VI-X. Retold and edited by Otto 
F. Bond. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co., 
1938-42 (combined volume). $1.60. 

The Heath-Chicago German Series: Graded 
German Readers, Books I-V (alternate 
series). Prepared by Peter Hagboldt. 
Boston: D. C. Heath & Co., 1941-42 
(combined volume). $1.40. 

The Heath-Chicago Spanish Series: Graded 
Spanish Readers, Books VI-X. Prepared 
by Carlos Castillo and Colley F. Spark- 
man. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co., 1938- 
42 (combined volume). $1.52. 

Jones, WiLLIs Knapp, and Barr, GLENN R. 
Resumen gramatical con ejercicios. Bos- 
ton: D. C. Heath & Co., 1942. Pp. vit+ 
128. $0.60. 

Jones, Wiis K., and Barr, GLENN R. Un 
verano en México. Boston: D. C. Heath 
& Co., 1942. Pp. x+252. $1.40. 

Pittaro, JOHN M. Unidad de repaso: A 
bridge between ‘Primer curso”’ and “Segun- 
do curso de espanol.” Boston: D. C. 
Heath & Co., 1942. Pp. vit+74. $0.44. 

Problems in American Life: Unit No. 6, De- 
mocracy vs. Dictatorship: Teaching Ameri- 
can Youth To Analyze and Understand 
Their Own and the Enemy’s Ways of Life, 
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analysis by T. V. Smith and Glenn Neg- 
ley, teaching aids by Robert N. Bush, pp. 
70; Unit No. 7, The American Family: 
The Problems of Family Relations Facing 
American Youth, analysis by Ernest W. 
Burgess, teaching aids by Joseph C. 
Baumgartner, pp. 56; Unit No. 8, Agri- 
culture: Teaching Youth about the Prob- 
lems of the Farmer and Rural America, 
analysis by Chris L. Christensen and 
Noble Clark, teaching aids by Royce H. 
Knapp, pp. 52; Unit No. 9, Crime: The 
Causes and Extent of Criminal Behavior, 
Its Prevention and Treatment, analysis by 
Thorsten Sellin, teaching aids by Paul R. 
Busey, pp. 64; Unit No. 10, Economic 
Problems of the Post-war World: Democrat- 
ic Planning for Full Employment, analysis 
by Alvin H. Hansen, teaching aids by 
Laurence E. Leamer, pp. 64. Washing- 
ton: National Association of Secondary- 
School Principals and National Council 
for the Social Studies, 1942. $0.30 (each). 


PUBLICATIONS IN PAMPHLET FORM 


CUNLIFFE, REx B.; FIELp, Grotcr; HErR- 
BERT, EDWARD; O’BRIEN, JAMES J.; and 
Sticiitz, Hanna. Guidance Practice in 
New Jersey: A Progress Report. Rutgers 
University Studies in Education, No. 15. 
New Brunswick, New Jersey: School of 
Education, Rutgers University, 1942. 
Pp. xviii+148. $1.00. 

Eaps, Laura K. Check List for Reviewing a 
Reading Curriculum. Bureau of Refer- 
ence, Research and Statistics, Division of 
Curriculum Research. Divisional Bulle- 
tin No. 1. New York: Board of Educa- 
tion of the City of New York, 1942. Pp. 
x+22. 

The Early Development of Number Concepts. 
Publications of the Scottish Council for 
Research in Education, XX. Bickley, 
Kent: University of London Press, Ltd. 
(St. Hugh’s School), 1942. Pp. viiit+64. 

Evaluation of School Broadcasts Bulletins: 
No. 56, “Teaching Radio Program Dis- 
crimination” by Irving Robbins, pp. 18, 


$0.10; No. 64, “Radio in Informal Educa- 
tion: A Conference Report” by Hazel L. 
Gibbony and I. Keith Tyler, pp. v+35, 
$0.15. Columbus, Ohio: Evaluation of 
School Broadcasts, Ohio State Univer- 
sity, 1942 (mimeographed). 


GaTEs, ARTHUR I., and PRITCHARD, Miriam 


C. Teaching Reading to Slow-learning Pu- 
pils: A Report on an Experiment in New 
York City Public School 500 (Speyer 
School). New York: Teachers College, 
Columbia University, 1942. Pp. 66. 
$0.80. 


Health Films: A Descriptive List of 219 Mo- 


tion Pictures. Prepared by Section on 
Health and Medical Films. New York: 
American Film Center, Inc. (45 Rocke- 
feller Plaza), 1942. Pp. 36. $0.25. 


“History of the Pupil Personnel Study of 


Pupils in Minnesota Schools, Titles of 
Bulletins and Lists of Tables in the Bulle- 
tins, Rating Scale for Personality Traits 
Used in 1938.” Pupil Personnel Study of 
Pupils in Minnesota Public Schools. Pre- 
pared and edited by the State Testing 
Committee of the Minnesota Council of 
School Executives. St. Paul, Minnesota: 
State Department of Education, 1936-42. 
Pp. 56+8 (mimeographed). 


Hucues, Marre M., and Patm, REUBEN R. 


“Los Angeles County Schools Workshop 
in Education of Mexican and Spanish- 
speaking Pupils: A Summary of Proceed- 
ings Including Recommendations.” Na- 
tional Defense Monograph. Los Angeles, 
California: Office of the County Superin- 
tendent of Schools, 1942. Pp. 40 (mimeo- 
graphed). 


Jounston, Pure W. The Relation of Cer- 


tain Anomalies of Vision and Lateral 
Dominance to Reading Disability. Mono- 
graphs of the Society for Research in 
Child Development, Vol. VII, No. 2 
(Serial No. 32). Washington: Society for 
Research in Child Development, National 
Research Council, 1942. Pp. 148. $1.50. 


Me Cari H. U.S. Government Publi- 


cations and the War: A Selected List. 
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Booklist, Vol. XXXIX, No. 7, Part 2. 
Chicago: American Library Association, 
1942. Pp. 153-76. $0.25. 

The Natural Sciences and Mathematics. Re- 
view of Educational Research, Vol. XII, 
No. 4. Washington: American Educa- 
tional Research Association, 1942. Pp. 
359-452. $1.00. 

1,000 and One: The Blue Book of Non-theatri- 
cal Films, Eighteenth Annual Edition, 
1942-43. Chicago: Educational Screen, 
Inc., 1942. Pp. 132. $0.75. 

PHILLrIPs, ROBERT ETHEL. “Bibliography on 
Air Conditioning Youth.” National De- 
fense Monograph. Los Angeles, Califor- 
nia: Office of the County Superintendent 
of Schools, 1942. Pp. 16 (mimeographed). 

PHILLIPS, ROBERT EtHet. ‘Selected Bib- 
liography on Latin America.” National 
Defense Monograph. Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia: Office of the County Superintend- 
ent of Schools, 1942. Pp. 11 (mimeo- 

graphed). 

PotTHoFF, EpwarD F. An Analysis of S pell- 
ing Lists in College Rhetoric and Composi- 
tion Textbooks. Illinois English Bulletin, 
Vol. XXX, No. 2. Urbana, Illinois: Illi- 
nois Association of Teachers of English, 
1942. Pp. 28. $0.15. 

Reading Readiness in the First Grade. Pre- 
pared by the Division of Curriculum Re- 
search. Educational Research Bulletin of 
the Bureau of Reference, Research and 
Statistics, No. 5. New York: Board of 
Education of the City of New York, 1942. 
Pp. iv+44. 

Recodification of Iowa School Laws. Report of 
the Fifth Annual Conference on Educa- 
tional Problems. Morningside College 
Bulletin, Vol. XXXVI, No. 1. Sioux 
City, Iowa: Morningside College, 1942. 
Pp. 32. 

REINHARDT, Emma, and Bru, FRANK A. 
Changes in the Student Body of the Eastern 
Illinois State Teachers College during the 
Fifteen-Year Period, 1925-26 to 1940-41. 
Eastern Illinois State Teachers College 
Bulletin, No. 159. Charleston, Illinois: 


Eastern Illinois State Teachers College, 
1942. Pp. 62. 

Ryan, Ricut Rev. Joun A., and the Com- 
MITTEE ON Eruics. International Ethics: 
A Report of the Ethics Committee. Wash- 
ington: Catholic Association for Interna- 
tional Peace, 1942 (fourth edition, re- 
vised). Pp. 48. $0.10. 

Smit, Henry LEsTER, and Eaton, MErR- 
RILL THomas. An Analysis of Arithmetic 
Textbooks (Second Period—z821 to 1850, 
and Third Period—1851 to 1880). Bulletin 
of the School of Education, Indiana Uni- 
versity, Vol. XVIII, No. 6. Bloomington, 
Indiana: Bureau of Cooperative Re- 
search and Field Service, 1942. Pp. 112. 
$0.50. 

The Social Studies Mobilize for Victory: A 
Statement of Wartime Policy Adopted by the 
National Council for the Social Studies, 
November 28, 1942. Washington: Na- 
tional Council for the Social Studies, 
1942. Pp. 16. $0.10. 

TRAXLER, ARTHUR E. The Use of Test Re- 
sults in Diagnosis and Instruction in the 
Tool Subjects. Educational Records Bulle- 
tin No. 18 (revised). New York: Edu- 
cational Records Bureau, 1942. Pp. viii+ 
80. 

TRAXLER, ARTHUR E. The Use of Tests and 
Rating Devices in the Appraisal of Person- 
ality. Educational Records Bulletin No. 
23 (revised). New York: Educational 
Records Bureau, 1942. Pp. viii+74. 

The Wartime Adjustment of the Exceptional 
Child. Proceedings of the Eighth Insti- 
tute on Education and the Exceptional 
Child of the Child Research Clinic of the 
Woods Schools. Langhorne, Pennsyl- 
vania: Woods Schools, 1942. Pp. 50. 

UnITED STATES OFFICE OF EDUCATION: 
Bennial Survey of Education in the United 

States, 1938-40: Vol. I, chap. iv, Edu- 
cational Legislation, 1939 and 1940 by 
Ward W. Keesecker, pp. iv+38, $0.10; 
chap. v, Health Services in City Schools 
by James Frederick Rogers, pp. iv+ 
50, $0.15. 
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Bulletin No. 1, 1942—Opportunities for 
the Preparation of Teachers in Health 
Education: A Survey of 20 Teachers 
Colleges by Earl E. Kleinschmidt. Pp. 
viii+118. $0.20. 

Bulletin No. 5, 1942—Our Neighbor Re- 
publics: A Selected List of Readable 
Books for Young People prepared by 
Nora E. Beust, assisted by Eimile 
Sandsten Lasalle and Jean Gardiner 
Smith. Pp. 50. $0.15. 

Bulletin No. 6, 1942—Industries, Prod- 
ucts, and Transportation in Our Neigh- 
bor Republics: An Index and Bibliogra- 
phy compiled by Jewel Gardiner and 
Jean Gardiner Smith, under the direc- 
tion of Nora Beust. Pp. iv+4o. $0.10. 

Education and National Defense Series, 
Pamphlet No. 18, 1942—Guidance 
Problems in Wartime. Pp. vi+3o. 
$0.20. 

Education and National Defense Series, 
Pamphlet No. 24, 1942—Together We 
Serve: Voluntary Agencies and the War 
Program. Pp. vi+22. $0.15. 

Inter-American Education Demonstration 
Centers: Report of Project, January- 
June, 1942 by Helen K. Mackintosh, 
assisted by Juanita MacDougald Mel- 
chior. Pp. 14. 
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Victory Corps Series, Pamphlet No. 2, 
1942—Physical Fitness through Physi- 
cal Education for the Victory Corps. 
Prepared by a committee appointed 
by the Commissioner of Education 
with the collaboration of the U.S. 
Army, the U.S. Navy, the U.S. Public 
Health Service, and the Physical Fit- 
ness Division of the Office of Defense 
Health and Welfare Services. Pp. 
vit+102. $0.25. 

Vocational Division Bulletin No. 220, 
Defense Training Series No. 1, 1942— 
The Worker, His Job, and His Govern- 
ment: An Introduction to Federal Labor 
Laws. Prepared jointly by U.S. Office 
of Education, Federal Security Agen- 
cy, and Division of Labor Standards, 
United States Department of Labor. 
Pp. x+64. $0.15. 


MISCELLANEOUS PUBLICATIONS 


Warp, LEo R., C.S.C. Nova Scotia: The 


Land of Co-operation. New York: Sheed 
& Ward, 1942. Pp. xiv-+208. $2.50. 


Witmer, HELEN LELAND. Social Work: An 


Analysis of a Social Institution. New 
York: Farrar & Rinehart, Inc., 1942. 
Pp. xvit+540. $3.00. 
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